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PERCEPTION AND PHYSICAL REALITY. 


HE recent appearance of vigorous criticisms of epistemolog- 

ical ‘idealism,’ and of equally vigorous affirmations of 
‘realism’ regarded as the antithesis of this form of idealism, may 
be taken as evidence that the fundamental epistemological problem 
of the relation of cognizing mind to physical reality is still a battle 
ground of philosophical discussion. I propose, therefore, in the 
present article to reéxamine this problem from the standpoint of 
perception, since I conceive that it is in perception that the crux 
of the problem is to be found. In this undertaking I shall 
eschew as much as possible the use of those very misleading 
and confusing terms ‘idealism’ and ‘realism.’ It may conduce 
to clearness, however, to say, at the outset, that epistemologically 
my theory is realistic, and it involves a metaphysical view which 
may be called ‘ organic experientialism.’ Perhaps the closest 
point of contact of the present paper with recent discussions is 
with the very striking paper read by Professor A. E. Taylor at 
the Ithaca meeting of the American Philosophical Association, 
December, 1907, and briefly reported in the proceedings of the 
association in the PHILosopHicaL Review, Vol. XVII, pp. 173-5. 
I regret that this paper has not yet been published in full. As 
I remember it, Professor Taylor argued that perceptions are the 
realities of the external world. It will be one chief aim of the 
present article to establish this view, and another to draw out its 
implications. For the sake of simplicity and directness I shall 
ignore the distinct problem as to how we know other finite minds, 
except in so far as the discussion of this problem is connected 
with our main issue, — the relation of perception as cognitive act 
to physical reality. This issue is best handled, I believe, by a 


direct analysis of experience. 
I 
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There are several errors that stand in the way of a true theory 
of perceptual experience. Some of these have only historical 
interest now, but it is perhaps better to enumerate and consider 
them all. 

The first of these is an error that lay at the roots of modern 
philosophy’s subjectivism in its first period, — in Locke, and his 
followers, and in Cartesianism as well. I mean the sharp separa- 
tion of the primary and secondary qualities of objects, and the 
affirmation that the former alone have objective cognitive value. 
The source of this error was the uncritical acceptance of an 
abstraction or distinction, very convenient in physical science 
with its quantitative aims, but without justification when dogmati- 
cally adopted into epistemology. The so-called primary quali- 
ties, — extension and movement in space, impenetrability and 
inertia or resistance to movement, etc., in short, the space-time- 
mass properties of the physical world, are of primary impor- 
tance for the purposes of numerical precision in the analytical 
description of bodies by mathematical instrumentality, since these 
properties represent cognitively the most constant and continuous 
of our sensations. By reason of their easier describability and 
calculableness they have afforded, too, through the ages of man’s 
technological struggle with nature, an approximately permanent 
basis of operation for the practical and social activities of mind 
upon the material substructure of things. On the other hand, 
such sensible qualities as tones, tastes, colors, heat, and cold, 
vary much more both with reference to the sentient subject and 
the physical processes. These qualities are of secondary value 
from the standpoint of the physicist’s purpose to weigh and 
measure things. A distinction which has a purely instrumental 
and teleological value within a limited realm of thought’s opera- 
tions should not be allowed to become a determining category for 
an investigation concerned with the relation of thinking mind and 
world in their respective totalities. Now, we have, of course, 
outlived in philosophy this error, which infected both Lockeanism 

and Cartesianism. We all, I suppose, recognize that the so-called 
primary qualities of things are on the same epistemological footing 
as the secondary qualities: that if one set is subjective, all are 
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subjective, and, if all are subjective, and the objective reality of 
the physical is merely that of a non-qualitative spatial substance, 
the real physical world, thus stripped of all the determinate 
qualities of sensible experience, is but a hypothetical concept, an 
unknown and unknowable X, whose relations to the actual prop- 
erties of perceived objects are inconceivable. 

Although philosophy has, in general, outgrown this error, 
one still finds, it seems to me, the shadow of it hovering over 
such protests in behalf of a more robust scientific realism as those 
of Professor Woodbridge, when he says, for example, that scien- 
tists attempt to discover the constitution of the ether, the weight 
of atoms, their structure and their relations to each other,’ and 
that “‘ the problem of the continuity and homogeneity of the per- 
ceived world with the processes which give rise to it appears to 
be a problem lying wholly within the domain of positive knowl- 
edge.”"* If all this means that the specific and unique relation 
to the experiencing subject is to be counted out of the data of 
the epistemological problem at the very outset, then I think Pro- 
fessor Woodbridge sets a problem that can be fruitfully investi- 
gated by no sort of knowing process, positive or otherwise. 

The physicist may go ahead and forge his fictive entities and 
symbols, without pausing to consider critically the epistemological 
situation, so long as he does not dogmatize and substitute hy- 
pothetical entity for sensible reality, but when he tells us, for 
example, that the ether “is as essential to us as the air we 
breathe,” * he needs to be reminded that the hypothetical essen- 
tiality of his ether to the coherence of an elaborate symbolic 
schema, for certain purposes abstracted from the concrete organ- 
ism of experience, is very different from the essentiality of persis- 
tent features of that concrete experience when taken in its totality. 
If one step in physical analysis and reconstruction necessitates 
another, this other step is properly regarded as essential ; but the 
whole could be taken as real only if the physicist could show 


1 «* Perception and Epistemology,’’ in Essays Philosophical and Psychological in 
Honor of William James, p. 151. 

2Ibid., p. 163. 

*Sir Joseph J. Thomson, Science, Aug. 27, 1909, presidential address, British 
Association for the Advancement of Science, Winnipeg meeting, 1909. 
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that, in his very first step, he took with him the concrete and 
qualitative variety of experience. This, I opine, he cannot do. 
Hence, notwithstanding additional evidence for the reality of 
ether and electric corpuscles, these things are still hypothetical 
instruments, not constituents of experienced reality. The physi- 
cist’s ions, electrons, and ethers, are manipulations of primary 
qualities taken in ‘abstraction.’ They are symbolic constructions 
of the space-time-mass order, whose function is to summa- 
rize the analysis thus far of aspects of actual experience, and to 
point the way to new experiences, by serving as handy instru- 
ments for the intellectual manipulation of masses of facts and the 
suggestion of new experiments. If atoms and ether should become 
matters of sensible experience, they would thereby cease to be 
the atoms and ether of present physical theory. Their charac- 
ters would be altered, since, as sensible realities, they would take 
on various other sensible qualities than those of the abstract 
space-mass-time-number order. They would cease to be re- 
garded as mechanical causes of experience. For instance, if in 
themselves colored and glowing, electrical corpuscles would no 
longer be strictly mechanical ‘ causes’ of color and light. To 
ascribe to these entities, in their present form, independent self- 
existent reality, as causes of perception, or as the real things 
behind material phenomena, is simply to reinstate, in a more 
elaborate form, the doctrine of the exclusive objectivity of the pri- 
mary qualities.. When atoms and ether have become sensible 
realities they will have ceased, by virtue of their qualitative dis- 
continuities and concrete variety, to serve the mathematical phys- 


11 confess to a considerable difficulty in making out, when reading such works as 
the address of Sir Joseph Thomson already referred to, just what ‘ matter’ is sup- 
posed to be, and what its actual relations may be to the ether. Professor Thomson 
thinks matter is full of holes and these holes are filled up with ether; but this also 
permeates matter and is probably discrete in structure. If so, I suppose the elementary 
particles must be connected by dynamic relations, and these relations perhaps require 
another ether as their medium. Being, in this matter, a befogged layman | am glad 
to be able to refer to an illuminating article by Professor Louis T. More in the //idébert 
Journal, Vol. VII, No. 4. Metaphysics, quiescent among philosophers, seems to 
be rampant in the new physics. Professor H. E, Armstrong in the opening address 
before the chemical section of the British Association, Winnipeg, 1909, points out, 
among other criticisms of current physical speculation, that the element in chemistry 
is but an ideal term, a mere conception. ature, Sept. 2, 1909. 
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icist’s need of mechanical models and quantitatively continuous 
symbols, and, as elements in the system of experience, will have 
taken on a teleologically significant character. Until that happy 
day dawns, they remain limiting terms in an ideal quantitative 
analysis of the most highly generalized aspects of physical 
experience. 

The primary and fundamental reality of the physical order is the 
realm of perceptual experience. Either the concrete sensible 
qualities of perception are, in all their complex and variegated sen- 
satedness, adequate and primary psychical exponents of the real 
outer world, and the physically objective is to be rightly appre- 
hended and conceived only as inclusive of the experiencing subject’s 
perceptions, or else the real physical order is an unknowable X, 
lying somewhere and somehow behind the primary qualities of 
objects, and represented in human knowledge only by a set of im- 
aginative constructions and symbolic formulas that show no intel- 
ligible continuity of the so-called ‘ real’ physical order with the 
qualitative complexity of actual and concrete experience. 

A second chief error in both Locke’s and Descartes’s accounts 
of knowledge, and one which is directly involved in and grows 
out of the first error, is the subjectivistic assumption that the ex- 
ternal world is known by us, not immediately and directly as it is 
in itself, but through the intervening machinery of ‘ ideas,’ which 
are thus regarded as a middle kingdom mediating between the 
mental realm and the real physical realm of mass, motion, im- 
penetrability, etc.' I need not point out how this error led to 
great labor on the part of Locke to bridge the chasm by show- 
ing how things get into the mind in the form of ideas, how 
Locke’s base of operation dissolved through Hume’s ruthless 
consistency into a sceptical flux of impressions, or how Des- 
cartes, starting from the other end, 7. ¢., the immediate certainty 
of self-consciousness, tried to show how the mind could, by a sa/to 
mortale of faith, in the shape of the belief in the veracity of God 
who implants correct ideas in the mind, get into reliable touch 
with the world. I need not take much space to point out that this 


1 The true relationships of mediacy and immediacy in knowledge are clearly stated 
by Professor G, F. Stout in his article, ‘‘ Immediacy, Mediacy and Coherence,’’ A/ind, 
Vol. XVII, pp. 20-47. 
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error is the fruitful mother of solipsistic theories, and, more especi- 
ally, of a subjective* idealism, in which ‘idea’ means something 
totally different from what it means in the objective teleological 
idealism of Plato, Aristotle, and Hegel. It were greatly to be 
desired that, in current controversy, one should state what one 
means by idealism, and that it should be clearly recognized on all 
sides that a clear-sighted and consistent philosophy of knowledge 
must start from the principle that in perception the mind is in 
immediate commerce with the real physical world, whatever may 
be the possible further interpretations of this world. 

The psychological sources of the view that knowledge of the 
world is mediated by sensations and ideas that belong primarily 
to the subject, or hover between subject and object, and stand in 
an entirely problematical relation to the latter, are to be found, 
of course, in the recognition, through the birth of an introspective 
self-consciousness, of the difference between memory images and 
‘ideas’ of things as present in the mind when the corresponding 
things are not actually being perceived, in the discovery of the 
fallibility and variability of perceptions and images and of the per- 
sistent illusions of the senses, and, further, in the rise of a science 
of physics which attains certainty of procedure and precision of re- 
sult by the geometrical treatment of the so-called primary qualities 
in abstraction from the troublesome flux of secondary qualities. 

It is hardly necessary here and now to elaborate the principle 
that, neither genetically nor logically, is knowledge of the self’s 
inner processes prior to knowledge of the external world. These 
two aspects of experience develop together in mutual dependence, 
and the one cannot be defined without reference to the other.’ 
In perception the mind is always in some immediate relation with 
the world. We do not see first our own visual sensations, hear 
first our own auditory sensations, etc.; and, then, through the 
medium of these sensations, perceive actual things. If our ex- 
perience began by being simply inner self-experience, there would 
be no logical way of getting beyond the closed circle of one’s 


1 Professor G. Dawes Hicks has lately traced the parallel development of the rela- 
tion of subject and object. Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society, New Series, 
Volume VIII. 
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private consciousness. In perception things with their qualities 
are given and received, by the intercourse of mind and world. 
Looked at from the subject side perception is a receptive act of 
consciousness. Perceptually, consciousness is what it is just in 
this immediate act of communion with objects. To perceive is 
an irreducible ‘ note’ of consciousness. Looked at from the 
object side perception is the regular determining condition, point 
of reference, or end-term of the subject’s act of communion with 
a world that is not-this-cognizing self. Object and subject are 
mutually implicated poles of actual experience. The latter is a 
significant totality with these dual aspects. And, of course, we 
cannot draw any sharp dividing line in experience between the 
perceptually given and the conceptually organized. These are 
continuous in actual experience. Perceptual experience is never 
anything meaningful, if it be taken to exist apart from thought’s 
organizing activity. Immediate experience is mediated, as knowl- 
edge of a world, not by ‘ideas’ but by judgmental activity, exer- 
cised in apprehending and comprehending. The crudest percep- 
tion involves thinking,— involves comparison and unification, the 
thought-activity that, in logical terms, we designate as the deter- 
mination of identity-in-difference. The relationships of sense- 
qualities,— likeness and unlikeness, concurrence in time, degrees 
of intensity, etc..— must be true both zz the things and /or the 
mind which apprehends the things. 

Since the mind knows things without the intervention of 
‘ideas,’ the assumption of an independent realm of things and 
energies existing apart from all percipient experience is both 
superfluous and unmeaning. Berkeley, starting from Locke’s 
doctrine of ideas, took the bold step of affirming that these ideas, 
and not an abstract matter, were the realities of perception. He 
was right in his criticism of matter ; but, in his attempt to supply 
an objective basis for perception by the theory that all content of 
perception is at once effect of a mind and cause of an idea in 
another mind, Berkeley went beyond what is warranted by an 
analysis of perceptual cognition. It does not follow that, because 
perceptions are physical realities, perceptions are necessarily 
caused directly by one mind in another mind. 
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Indeed, and this is the third erroneous view that I wish to dis- 
pose of, it is confusing and misleading to assume that the cogni- 
tive relation of mind to physical reality must be conceived in 
causal terms at all, whether the cause be designated movements 
of mass particles, spirits, or God. This is not the place to attempt 
a critique of causality.’ I will content myself with endeavoring 
to show that, while the physical reality of things is perceptual, 
perception is not ‘caused’ in the mind, and that the real object 
is perception as a significant element in the subject-object system 
of experience. Indeed, if one were to insist on discussing this 
relation in causative terms, it would be quite as much to the 
point, for example, to say that sensations of red and blue and 
green are causes of ether vibrations of certain rates of speed as 
to say the reverse. For the sensations or sense-perceptions are 
the ratio concipiendi of the ether vibrations, and it is certainly 
begging the question to maintain that the experienced actuality 
which is the ratio concipiendi of a hypothetical something has its 
ratio essendi in this fictive entity. 

A causal explanation, to be scientific in character, must include 
two elements: (1) The thing to be causally explained is invari- 
able consequent and the explanatory thing is invariable antece- 
dent ; and (2) there is an identity of quantitative relation between 
cause and effect. Neither of these elements, it seems to me, can 
be shown to hold true in the situation we are discussing. It 
cannot be shown either that the actual perception is temporally 
consequent upon, or quantitatively equivalent to, a non-perceiv- 
able entity, either material or psychical. 

If one insist upon maintaining that an account of perception 
of the physical order in terms of non-perceptual causal antecedents 
is the sole scientific and sufficient theory of perception, one must 
meet the following difficulties: (1) Suppose that any given per- 
ception is the product of mechanical causes, say of the motions 
of mass-particles or undulations in a continuous physical medium, 
impinging upon nerve endings. Then we have an effect that is 
both incommensurable with its causes, and, from a_ physical 
standpoint, superfluous. Not only is the qualitative change from 


1T hope, in another article, to return to the discussion of causality. 
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cause to effect, from undulatory motion to color, for example, 
inconceivable ; from the standpoint of quantitative mechanical 
science it is a miracle, an unaccountable and perplexing by- 
product of the real machinery of things. There is no place at all 
for the so-called effect called ‘ perception’ in the quantitative con- 
tinuity of the physical series, which consists ‘in itself’ of trans- 
formations of ‘matter’ and ‘energy.’ The principle of the con- 
servation of energy, if it be taken as a dogmatic metaphysical 
principle, does not leave any room in the real causal series for 
psychical activity. (2) The cognition in question may be ex- 
plained as the joint effect of three causes, physical process, 
physiological process, and mental reaction. Then, since a per- 
ception is not a material constant or quantity, and, since a mental 
reaction cannot be measured in terms of mechanical force or 
work, we can sum neither the totality of the effects nor the total- 
ity of the causes. Consequently, we cannot determine what part 
each so-called cause contributes to the result, or what is the rela- 
tion of the total effect, say the perception of the desk, to the real 
physical non-perceived things or movements, regarded as causes 
contributory to the perception. In fine, if the perception itself be 
not the primary real thing, we cannot determine by a causal 
analysis of its antecedents to what extent we know the real thing. 
And, if the perception be the real thing, the non-perceived 
motions in external space and in the human body, however inter- 
esting and useful they may be as hypothetical entities for certain 
limited purposes of science, have no central function in the inter- 
pretation of the epistemological relation of percipient and perceived 
object. The physical process, as residual phenomenon reached 
by elimination of the mental reaction, is truly ‘ phenomenal’ and 
no independent reality." 

Causal conceptions have a loose signification in popular usage, 
which makes no clear distinction between mechanical cause and 


‘I am not concerned here with the place of the science of psycho-physics, or how 
far its results may be either true or useful. I am concerned to maintain, as against 
the imperialistic claims of causal explanation, that a non-causal interpretation of 
experience is not only a real business, but, as well entitled to be called scientific. 
Those who deny this claim may be invited to explain in terms of mechanical science 
how one mental process causes another and how a non-perceptible process becomes 
an experience. 
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purpose or end. Causal conceptions in physical science have 
definite and useful functions. The introduction of either type of 
causation, uncriticised, into the interpretation of the relation be- 
tween cognizing mind and physical object, a relationship which 
is fundamental to all experience, is productive of confusion and 
error. The true starting-point of epistemology, a starting-point 
that lies at once behind and beyond all special popular or scien- 
tific points of view, is a direct and unencumbered analysis and 
re-synthesis of that concrete whole of experience which bifurcates 
into the physical and the psychical, but is never exclusively either 
the one or the other. The concrete whole is a significant and 
teleological system of experience, inexplicable in causal terms. 
Physical reality, then, is the realm of actual and possible sense 
perceptions. The concretely physical is just that which yields 
and sustains perceptual experiences. Not only the primary quali- 
ties of space, time, mass, and movement, with their quantitative 
ideality’ shown in their subserviency to the human purposes of 
enumeration, and measurement, but, as well, the thronging and 
incalculable diversity of colors, sounds, smells, heat, and cold, etc., 
are, as elements in the organic and significant whole of expe- 
rience, objectively real. All the qualities of perceptual experience 
are elements in the objective order. Since you and I are function- 
ing centers in this order what we perceive is real. Episte- 
mologically, the ‘ objective’ should mean the public, communi- 
cable, and shareable aspects of experience ; ‘ subjective’ should 
mean simply the private, incommunicable, and unshareable aspects 
of experience. In terms of this distinction, ‘feeling’ is private 
and unshareable in its immediate reality ; illusions are subjective, 
since they are not publicly verifiable experiences. It may be ob- 
jected that the plausibility of this theory is due to the confusion of 
perception, as psychical process, with the objects to which that 
process refers. It may be urged that such a theory logically 
involves the doctrine that our psychical states have all the quali- 
ties of the perceived objects. Must I not, then, admit that my 
mind in perceiving a rosebush in bloom, is extended, massive, 
colored red and green, smells sweet, etc.? I reply that, in the 
first place, the individual mental aspect of actual perception is not 
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a psychical state at all.’ Perception, considered as a mental 
process is an activity. To perceive is to act, to make a judgment. 
In this act the mind enters into a fundamental and irreducible 
relationship. It is not necessary to this act that the rosebush 
should be literally ‘in’ my mind, in the sense in which I appre- 
hend it actually to exist in the garden. The actual system of 
space relationships does not admit of my mind being in the gar- 
den and the garden being in my mind in the same sense. In the 
act of perception the individual mind is an apprehending center 
for the relations of objects to one another and to itself. This 
function of factual judgment is simply an ultimate quality of mind 
as we know it. 

Perceptive consciousness is not a relation, but a center of 
relating activities. It is simply the nature of mind as a func- 
tioning center of illumination in a world that is lighted up at 
certain points to apprehend what is ‘other’ in character than 
itself. My perception of green leaves is not a green and leafy 
perception. For a green and leafy mental state could not, as 
such, be distinguished from a green and leafy object, if the green- 
ness and leafiness in object and mental act were wholly identical. 
The act of perception, then, is not green as the object perceived 
is green. The perception of greenness is an act of conscious 
relating that arises at certain focal points or centers in the system 
of experience in which this system becomes aware of itself. The 
becoming aware is just as essential to the reality of experience as 
are the objects of awareness. And, on the other hand, the mind, 
in so far as it is identical with the judgmental act in perception, 
is just an activity qualified and constituted by the perceptual rela- 
tionship. While the sense qualities of physical things are not 
literally attributes of the mind, in the sense in which they are 
attributes of the external space world of things, the mind is what 
it is only in relation to these sense qualities. Mind is a power 
which operates by perceiving and conceiving qualities that are 
‘other’ than itself as a perceiving and conceiving center. In its 
own unity and activity the mind may, perhaps, be better described 


' Whether, and, if so, in what sense, a psychologist is justified in talking about 
mental ‘ states’ is, of course, another matter. 
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as inextended, uncolored, devoid of smell and temperature. 
But, certainly, the capacity and the fact of entering into the per- 
ceptual relationships connoted by these terms is an essential 
characteristic of mind. A Cartesian contrast of mind, as abso- 
lutely and simply inextended thought, with body, as extension, 
is just as false and misleading as a crude materialism. Mind is 
a trans-spatial, not a non-spatial, active center of relationships. 
There is surely a meaning in saying, by way of metaphor, that 
my mind spreads itself over the landscape that I enjoy, and sinks 
itself in the beauties thereof, without asserting that my mind is 
forty square miles in extent or is subject to gravitational accelera- 
tion. Mind comes to consciousness, and is an illuminating center 
of experience, through its function of entering into relationships 
with what is ‘other’ than itself, namely, an external order, of know- 
ing itself therein, and thus coming to itself as an irradiating center 
of relationships in the organic whole of experience. Reality is 
to be found either in the organic and systematic whole of per- 
cipients and perceived objects or nowhere. Subject and object 
are the constant reciprocals in a teleological system, — not juxta- 
posed bits in a mechanical causal complex. Emphasis may fall, 
now on the inner and private, now on the outer and public aspects 
of this experience ; but neither element has final and full reality 
apart from the other. These elements of the world are real only 
in their interrelatedness. 

Physical reality, then, is the complex content of actual and 
possible perceptual experience. And ‘possible’ perceptual ex- 
perience is conceivable and definable only in terms of its im- 
manent logical continuity with actual experience. It is the 
system of experience which is real. 

This view, although reached by a somewhat different road, 
that affects the precise character of the goal, is, of course, akin 
to that held by many philosophers to-day. It can perhaps be 
best developed further in the light of a number of possible 
objections. 

I will consider first, two that are closely connected : (1) the ob- 
jection from the apparent time element of actual perception ; and 
(2) the objection that our theory denies the reality of past pre- 
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sentient or pre-perceptual phases of the earth’s history, and of 
the history of the solar system before organized and conscious 
life was possible therein. 

An example to illustrate the first objection is the perception 
by me now in the night sky, at a specific instant of time, of a 
star so distant that the stellar light which I see at this instant 
must have radiated from the star some thousands of years ago. 
I say I see the star now, but perhaps, the astronomer tells me 
that the light must have started from the star in the days of 
Hammurabi of Babylon. Certainly, it will be said, the existence 
of this star, which I see now, but which, as I now actually seem 
to see it, really existed then did not then depend on Hammurabi’s 
perceiving it, and cannot now depend on my perceiving it, or, 
indeed, on its being perceived by any other mind, whether of 
human being or angel. What sense is there, then, in asserting that 
the star is real only as an object of actual and possible experience ? 

Of a truth, my recognition, or anybody’s recognition, of the 
star as a physical reality involves the admission that the star exists 
independently of our perceiving it, but not that it thus exists other- 
wise than as a possible object of perception. What I now actu- 
ally perceive is the twinkling light of astar. This actual immediate 
perception by me, or the record of it by some other percipient, 
is the firm base and starting-point for whatever theories, of how 
the star may be perceived, in what lapse of time, and at what 
distance, may be constructed by the astronomers. The the- 
ory that light radiates through vast interstellar spaces in calcu- 
lable times is a conceptual interpolation in actual experience, 
a conceptual expansion of actual experience into imaginable 
possible experience. The time which is supposed to have lapsed 
in the case in point is not an actually experienced time, but a 
possible, experienceable, time. The luminiferous ether, the 
mathematical calculations, the telescopic observations, are all 
instruments for the imaginative and coherent extension of pos- 
sible experience by which we expand into cosmic percipients. 
This whole edifice of a possible experience is built on what is 
actually perceived. 

The case of pre-sentient phases of the world’s history does 
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not differ in principle from that just discussed. We admit the 
probable, or, at least, possible truth of the geologist’s and astron- 
omer’s account of the histories of earth and solar system. 
These are all, however, conceptual constructions, coherent imagi- 
native structures, chosen from an indefinite variety of possible 
accounts of the world’s past. And why are precisely these ac- 
counts chosen? Just because they are most coherent with the 
contents of actual perceptual experience. Itis from present per- 
ceptual experience of rock strata, fossils of plants and animals, 
organic and inorganic processes, nebulz observed in the inter- 
stellar spaces, etc., that these constructions of a past are made. 
These are continuous witlr present perceptual experience, and 
their explanatory value is determined by their coherence and con- 
tinuity therewith. Whatever account of the world’s past history 
may be the truest, its truth is that of a retrospective projection, 
from and congruent with actual experience. And the meanings 
of these retrospective projections consist in their functions as 
conceptual frameworks and plans of possible experiences, coher- 
ent with actual experiences. The time that may be allowed for 
this history to have occurred is an interpolation between present 
observable processes in nature and the perceived remains of 
processes that have ceased. 

‘But surely,’ one hears it said, ‘you do not seriously intend 
to assert that there would have been no cosmic nebulz or 
planetesimals, no cooling globe with its grinding and upheaval 
and contortion of rocks, no crash and glare of world-forming 
energies, where life and sentience could not, for an instant, have 
endured, without percipients?’ ‘What rank folly, to assert that 
cosmic forces must have been perceived or non-existent ?’ 

Such questions arise from a misunderstanding and an over- 
sight. The misunderstanding is this,— that the assertion of the 
unescapable mutual involution of reality and experience requires 
the assumption that finite percipients of the human type must 
have been seeing and hearing the cosmical machinery at work, if 
our theory is true. What is actually required by the theory 
herein advanced is that, since the actual world is in its totality 
an organic and significant whole, of which perception is a per- 
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sistent and primary function, some type of perceptual or experi- 
encing process is continuously involved in the total being of a 
universe with which the actual fragment of a universe that we 
experience, however episodically, is continuous and congruent. 
Concerning any other sort of universe I do not know what could 
be intelligibly said. On the other hand, there is doubtless little 
that can be said positively as to the specific character of cosmic 
perception in its prehuman, subhuman, or superhuman phases. 

The oversight in question lies in forgetting, after one has 
started to enlarge one’s pin-point of actual experience outwards 
in space and backwards in time, that one’s conceptual scheme of 
a more comprehensive reality, however imposing it may be, is, 
after all, an imaginative construction of a realm of possible ex- 
perience that roots in and logically grows out of the realm of 
actual experience. 

Launch your thought out to the remotest star, or retrospec- 
tively project it backwards in time to the earliest conceivable 
point of cosmical evolution, the thought has sense and signif- 
icance, factual coerciveness and logical coherence, simply be- 
cause it starts its flight from an analysis of actual concrete ex- 
perience and is sustained by logical forms of synthesis that are 
developed in the coherent organization of such experience. 

The dual world of perceived qualities and percipients remains 
the primary reality. Eliminate either factor in your construction 
of a universe and the organic continuity of reality is broken. A 
‘real’ that is in itself neither experienced or experienceable, 
i. ¢., coherent with experience, is a real concerning which no 
intelligible statement can be made. In the organic whole of 
experience the living unity in duality of experient beings and 
experienced qualities must be a persistent feature. If physical 
reality be primarily the perceptual realm, how, since actual ex- 
perience always appertains to some individual experient, is the 
distinction to be drawn between the subjective or private and the 
objective or public phases of experience ? Can our theory really 
escape the consequences of subjectivism ? The ordinary psycho- 
logical criteria of objectivity, drawn as these are from an inspec- 
tion of the immediate qualities of experience in and for the indi- 
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vidual center of experience, do not suffice logically to establish 
objectivity, or to account wholly for the plain man’s belief in a 
common physical reality independent of his own intermittent 
perceptions. The belief in the continued existence of things 
between successive intervals of my perception of them as the 
same, may be, as Hume said, a fiction of the mind. The inde- 
pendence in the order of my perceptions, of my desires and plans, 
by contrast with the dependence of my images, ‘ideas,’ plans, 
etc., on feeling and purpose, is only a partial independence and 
may be due to the formation of purely habitual series of mental 
associations between elements of my experience whose linkages 
escape introspective analysis. The mere routine order of expe- 
rience is no final proof of objectivity. The ‘superior force and 
liveliness of present impressions,” which seems the clearest and 
surest mark of distinction between the perception of actual objects 
and mere images and ideas, may also appertain to illusions and hal- 
lucinations. Moreover, this test fails to account for the absence 
of confusion between a weak perception and a strong image. 
There is no reliable individual psychological criterion of objec- 
tivity, nor any basis for its discussion, if one begins by ruling out 
the immediacy of relation between percipient and perceived object. 
If, on the other hand, one admit this immediacy, a working cri- 
terion of objectivity is the coherence, in the individual’s expe- 
perience, of the different senses, such as sight and touch. 

We test the reliability of a perception through one sense by 
determining whether it leads to and coheres with perception 
through other senses. This criterion is, however, insufficient of 
itself. Sight and hearing, for example, may agree, but, if no 
other person admitted the truthfulness of my perception, I would, 
if sane and sober, conclude that I had been deceived. 

The belief in physical reality is really, in a final analysis, belief 
in a public realm of experience, accessible to other percipients of 
like nature with one’s self. This belief, therefore, rests on the 
recognition of a social realm of beings with the same perceptual 
and rational powers. I shall not here discuss the grounds that 
we have for believing in such a realm, since I have limited this 
article to the consideration of the problem of physical reality. I 
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may, however, point out that, both genetically and logically, the 
consciousness of the privacy and uniqueness of the self involves 
the parallel recognition of other private selves, and of the public 
or common features embodied in discourse and action among such 
selves. The very development and employment of the so-called 
objective physical ‘ constants’ of measurement and enumeration, 
illustrates very aptly this social basis of physical cognition. The 
more discontinuously and inconstantly variable elements of per- 
ception are measured, by accepted convention, through reference 
to more continuously and constantly variable perceptions. For 
example, temperature sensations, which are amongst our most 
variable sensations in intensity, are measured by reference to a 
continuous movement of mercury within well-defined space-limits. 
The thermometer does not feel the sensations of heat and cold 
as we do. The spatial movements of the mercury have a psy- 
chical significance, because they are correlated roughly with dis- 
continuous variations of heat and cold that are signs of comfort 
and discomfort, welfare and illfare for our sentient organisms. 
These correlations in experience are carried out with great elab- 
orateness in physical science and its applications. In a last 
analysis they all refer back to social convertions, by which the 
relatively less variable is made the standard for the relatively 
more variable, the relatively more continuous for the relatively 
less continuous. There is no inherent reason why a bar of plati- 
num at the temperature of 0° C. at the Bureau of Weights and 
Measures in Paris should be the absolute standard of spatial 
measurement. By convention it is so established. The science 
of nature is based on social conventions that arise from social and 
practical needs. The actual concrete nature is nature as per- 
ceived and thought by virtue of a common power of perception 
and reason in man. 

J. S. Mill's definition of the object of perception or ‘ matter’ as 
‘permanent possibility of sensation’ might be accepted in the 
amended form ‘ permanent possibility of common or public and 
communicable perception.’ This definition means that, with 
reference to any finite percipient, the physical order is a system 
of interrelated objects of actual and possible experience, having 
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the characteristics of continuous and coherent public perceiv- 
ableness. And, of course, such a continuous and coherent sys- 
tem is also, with reference to the parts of it that are possible 
‘experiences,’ not mere abstract logical possibility but real exist- 
ence not yet concretely experienced. The problem of perceptual 
illusions should not be passed over. I shall indicate briefly the 
principles for its treatment. There are two chief classes: (1) 
individual illusions, and (2) general illusions. The first class 
obviously falls in with the several criteria of objectivity. I 
suffer from an individual illusion because I do not rightly appre- 
hend my unique condition and position, as a psychophysical 
organism in the system of experience. Individual illusions have 
their determining conditions in the realm of public perceivability. 
If, for example, I see a striped tiger in my back yard, I may seek 
the verdict of my neighbors, or I may have sense enough to sum- 
mon the physician at once, or I may seek to determine whether 
the concurrence of experiences through my other senses verifies 
the reality of the tiger. I determine whether it is an illusory 
perception by recourse to the tests of objectivity, namely, further 
experiences by agreement of different senses and publicity of the 
object of perception. 

The second class of perceptual illusions may be illustrated by 
the straight stick which appears bent in the water, and by the 
perception of the sun’s course in the heavens. In the case of the 
stick we all agree to test vision by reference to touch and pres- 
sure. We regard touch and pressure sensations as furnishing 
criteria superior to the other senses, because of the constant and 
intimate practical consequences of touch and pressure for our 
life-activities and purposes.' In the case of the sun’s apparent 
movement, the immediate perceptual judgment involves an 
element of inference that falls in with our ordinary mental habits. 
We recognize this to be a universal illusion, because we can 
understand its conditions, and because, if it were not an illusion, 
we could not bring a large variety of other public perceptions into 
a coherent whole. The system of experience requires for its 
coherence and consistency for one and all rational minds, when 


1 I use ‘ practical’ here to include all kinds of satisfying experiences. 
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the data of perception are fully before them, the illusoriness of 
just this perception. 

In a secondary sense, theories of the physical world which 
are shaped in abstraction from both the qualitative discontinuities 
of actual experience and the organic interrelatedness of experience 
and experient, belong to reality, not indeed as pictures of the 
real things behind experience, but as instrumental devices that 
may lead to new experiences. In the words of Professor J. J. 
Thomson,’ theories of the physical are policies, not creeds. 

The basis of physical reality is not a ‘pure’ experience devoid 
of thought, but it is a perceptual experience organic to per- 
cipients and devoid of final meaning or reality, when torn from its 
context in the living system of experiences and experients. 
Perceptions and percipients are real only in organic and functional 
relations with one another. Remove the one and the other is 
gone. It is true, then, to say that perception is a function of the 
physical order and that percipients are parts of this order (and 
something more). But this truth loses its full truthfulness, if 
the other truth be overlooked, namely, that the physical order is 
a function of percipients. 

Physical reality is real as a functional element in the whole 
organic system of experients and experiences. This system is 
meaningful and teleological. Its meanings and purposes must 
be truly embodied in the centers of experience in which it focuses. 
This system must be, in its integrity, active and living, since life, 
experience, and consciousness, are the attributes of experience in 
which the significance of experience is realized, the critical points 
or centers in which the activity and movement of reality finds itself 
and knows itself. It is not possible within the limits of a single 
article to discuss adequately and fully the relationships of Nature 
as a whole to mind. I have aimed, in the present article, only to 
show (1) that, unless we begin by recognizing that perceptual 
experience is real as it is experienced, we can never hope to get 
out of the sceptical zmpasse ; and (2) that the reality of percep- 
tion logically involves the thorough-going organic interdepend- 


‘Quoted by E. B. Titchener, Elementary Psychology of Feeling and Attention, 
p- 385. 
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ence and correlation of perceptual object and percipient mind. 
It may not be amiss, in conclusion, to point out what are the 
really possible interpretations of the whole system of experience 
if our theory be true. 

And first, in regard to the ultimate interpretation of the phys- 
ical or perceptual element in experiences, there are, it seems to 
me, two possible alternatives between which no decision can be 
made short of a full consideration of the last convergent problems 
of metaphysics : (1) The final ground of our physical experiences 
may be a system of dynamic elements or active centers, not in 
themselves sentient or conscious, but manifesting their real being 
in their organic or functional relationship to centers of sentience 
and consciousness. In this case the elements of the physical 
order would not be individual psychical beings. On the other 
hand, however, these elements could not be conceived as devoid 
of experiential qualities. This is the view most in accord with 
common-sense dualism, but least in accord with the logical and 
metaphysical interest in a unified conception of the system of ex- 
perience. (2) The final ground of our physical experiences may 
be a system or society of non-human psychical centers of activity, 
which by reason of the differences in the time and space relations 
of their psychical life, are opaque to our apprehension and appre- 
ciation. This view has the advantage of reducing our knowledge 
of selves and of their environing physical framework to common 
terms. It affords a unified conception of the whole system of 
experience as a living, purposive, sentient society. It has the 
disadvantage that it is not at all obvious why the line of dis- 
tinction should seem in places so sharply drawn in experience 
between sentient and non-sentient nature, or why selves should 
seem to have only a bodily and perceived reality in common with 
the so-called inanimate world. Finally, whichever of the above 
views we adopt, the validity of the conclusion that reality is the 
whole organic system of experiences and experients is not 
thereby affected. The cognitive inter-relatedness of the elements 
of the physical order with experiencing centers implies that these 
are all elements in a teleological unity or organic totality of experi- 
ence. And the way is open to conceive the system of experience 
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as having the ground of its unity in an absolute unity of experi- 
ence or active consciousness. The ultimate and absolute reality 
may be a world socius and a world self in union. 


J. A. LeicutTon. 
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THE SELF. 


N introspective examination of consciousness reveals the fact 
that mental processes are owned by some one; they are 

mine, or yours, or his. Whether or not it is possible for thoughts, 
feelings, or impulses to exist apart from a subject, as waifs or 
derelicts, separately or in swarms ; one thing is certain: we never 
experience them as such. So far as our experience goes, there 
is no such thing as an unowned or unclaimed psychical process, 
a sensation, image, or feeling apart from a sensing, imaging, feel- 
ing proprietor who calls them his own. Moreover, the subject, 
owner, or knower, and the object, the thing owned, the known, 
are not two separate entities, but one concrete experience. 
“Every experience contains two inseparable factors: objects of 
experience and the experiencing subject.’’' The pure ego is as 
much of an abstraction as the pure object. We can separate the 
two factors in thought, just as we can separate the color of the 
rose from its other qualities, but we never become directly aware 
of the one or the other alone. ‘“‘ Wherever thoughts and sensa- 
tions are experienced,’’ Ebbinghaus declares, “this subjective 
bearer to which they adhere, also becomes directly conscious in 
them and through them, in the same way as they themselves.”’ ” 
We also note in our inner life that the states experienced by 
this subject do not remain the same, but change, so that con- 
sciousness has been called a succession of states. But this suc- 
cession of changing processes is not an unrelated or disconnected 
series of events. Yesterday’s states, yesterday’s sensations, 
images, feelings, desires, are gone, but their occurrence has not 
been without its influence upon the experiences of to-day. The 
fact that I perceived, imagined, thought, felt, desired, willed what 
I did yesterday, has had its effect upon the modes in which I am 
conscious to-day. Somehow or other the past experiences have 
left their impress upon the present experiences ; the perception 
of the blue object following immediately upon the perception of 


! Wundt, ‘* Definition der Psychologie,’ PAilosophische Studien, 1895. 
® Grundsiige der Psychologie, Vol. 1, p. 10. 
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the red, is not what it would have been if it had come alone or 
been preceded by something else. We are in the habit of speak- 
ing, in our abstract way, as though one little piece of psychical 
reality, a sensation or an idea, affected another little piece of 
reality and produced a change in it, as though the sensation of 
red formed some kind of union with the sensation of blue. All 
that we can mean, however, is that the subject or self or knower 
that perceived or knew the one thing, perceived or knew it in the 
way it did, because this same subject had perceived or known 
something in a certain manner before. 

But the present subject is not only influenced by its past ex- 
periences : it harks back to them, hooks on to them, connects 
with them, or whatever other terms we use. The psychical 
processes are not a disconnected series of events, like the tickings 
of a clock; we have not merely a succession of consciousness, 
but a consciousness of succession. I say I recognize a state or 
remember a state I once had. Here too we are apt to use abstract 
terms and to say that yesterday’s sensation or idea comes back, 
and when it comes back surrounded by the proper associates, it 
gets recognized or remembered because it is the same state it was 
before. Even this naive way of speaking implies something to 
come back to and something that does the recognizing. As a 
matter of fact, however, the same state does not come back; no 
state ever comes back; states of consciousness are not little bits 
of reality persisting somewhere or other and waiting to be called 
back. What we must say is that the subject which owns states 
also recognizes and remembers its property. The subject has a 
state to-day similar to the one it had yesterday ; under certain 
circumstances it not only knows the state but knows it again, 
identifies it, calls it the same ; it may not refer it to a definite past 
time ; it may simply have the feeling which James expresses in the 
words: ‘ Hello, thingumbob again.’ The significant thing here 
is that it is the self, the owner, the knower, that does the recog- 
nizing : / recognize the experience, it is not brand new to me; J 
have a more or less clear consciousness of againness in my ex- 
perience of it. Or I may remember it: I recognize it, refer it to 
my past; I experience with it the consciousness that I experienced 
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it before ; I experience it as having been and I place it in a set- 
ting of which too I am conscious that I experienced it before. 
There is something present in consciousness that compares its 
experiences, notes likeness and difference, recognizes and dis- 
criminates. It is that within us which is conscious of succession, 
of pastness and futurity. A mere coexistence or succession of 
states is not comparison ; a mere recurrence of sensation is not 
recognition ; a mere sequence is not a consciousness of time. The 
same remarks apply to the process of judgment, as introspection 
reveals it to us. It is this subject or knower or I that holds sub- 
ject and predicate together in the judgment, that connects or 
synthesizes: the meaning of a sentence is present “ whilst each 
separate word is uttered,” as James puts it.’ It is the I which 
holds the judgments together, which when it pronounces the con- 
clusion, harks back, as it were, to the premises. ‘It is obvious 
that if things are to be thought in relation, they must be thought 
together, and in one something, be that something ego, psychosis, 
state of consciousness, or whatever you please.’ If this ‘ some- 
thing’ did not hold in its grasp what has gone before, there 
would be no judgment, no inference, no train of connected 
thought ; wherever it loses its grip, thinking goes to pieces. The 
principle that states and understands the conclusion of an argu- 
ment or discourse or syllogism, is the same with that which stated 
and understood the premises. If each one of three men thought 
a proposition in a syllogism, that would not give us a process of 
inference ; in order that there may be inference, the three propo- 
sitions must be thought in one head, by one person, by one ego. 
It is also this self or subject that has feelings and impulses 
and desires, that wills or decides in favor and against acts ; it has 
preferences, it selects. The pleasure and pain it feels are its 
pleasure and pain; it assumes attitudes towards its content ; it 
holds fast to a state or attends to it; it selects, rejects, wants it, 
strives after it, or withdraws from it. / have the feeling, / assume 
the attitude ; all these things are mine; indeed, I and my feel- 
ings, impulses, desires, attitudes are one; I am my impulses, I 


1 The Principles of Psychology, Vol. 1, p. 281. 
* James, ibid., p. 277. 
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am in every one of them and they are in me; I am their owner 
and I am the self that holds them together, the central, organiz- 
ing self, without which no order can be brought into them. 
“There is a spiritual something in him [man] which seems to 
go out to meet these qualities and contents, whilst they seem to 
come in to be received by it. It is what welcomes or rejects. 
It presides over the perception of sensations, and by giving or 
withholding its assent it influences the movements they tend to 
arouse. Itis the home of interest. . . . It is the source of effort 
and attention, and the place from which appear to emanate the 
fiats of the will.”’ Without this unifying self that assimilates 
and profits by past experiences, that sets up ideals, holds fast to 
them, and seeks for the means of carrying them out, there can 
be no development of the personality, no intellectual or moral 
education. Indeed, the kind of conscious life we lead would be 
impossible if this principle failed to function in its usual way, if 
the tie that binds were absent. It would resemble a series of 
electric flashes, a succession of light and darkness. 

There is, then, something in consciousness, an ego, a self, a 
subject, whatever we choose to call it, that appropriates, recog- 
nizes, identifies, differentiates, compares, looks before and after, 
remembers, anticipates, apprehends meaning, conceives, judges, 
affirms and denies, infers, attends, assumes attitudes, prefers, 
selects, rejects, decides, learns, grows, develops, is capable of 
being educated. Of this self or ego and its functioning we can 
become aware: we can attend to ourselves as the subject of 
consciousness ; in this sense we may be said to experience the 
seli. But, it must not be forgotten, we do not become aware of 
a pure ego as astate-less ego ; we never experience it alone as a 
separate entity. Nor do we experience it in the sense of finding 
it among the elements of our ordinary perception, among what 
Kant would call the phenomena, among the objects which the 
self has and relates. The failure to discover it among his per- 
cepts led Hume and many other writers to deny its existence 
altogether. “For my part,” he says, “when I enter most inti- 
mately into what I call myse/f, I always stumble on some par- 

1 James, of. cit., pp. 297-8. 
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ticular perception or other, of heat or cold, of light or shade, 
love or hatred, pain or pleasure. I never can catch myself at 
any time without a perception, and never can observe anything 
but the perception.”' Hume cannot find the self because he is 
looking for it in the wrong place; he “ cannot see the forest for 
the trees,” as H6ffding puts it.? Other writers, following what 
they regard to be the lead of Kant, assert that the ego cannot 
be made the object either for others or for itself: the subject of 
consciousness cannot become the object of psychological study.* 
According to Schopenhauer, the subject is that which knows 
everything and is known by no one; because it is knowing, it is 
absolutely unknowable.‘ But thinkers of this class do not deny 
the existence of such a subject ; they simply deny that we can 
know it in a certain way: the ego is a spiritual principle that 
thinks, feels, and wills; but we do not know it in the technical 
sense of that term.’ Kant’s meaning seems to be that we are 
conscious of the ego; we know that it is, but we do not know 
what it is. Consciousness of self is not knowledge of self, because 
knowledge means to look at things spatially, temporally, causally ; 
and to know the ego that way would be to know it as a sub- 
stance. The position we assume is that we can become aware 

1 Treatise on Human Nature, Vol. 1, Part 1V, section 6. Avenarius, Mach, and 
Petzold are influenced by this conception, though Avenarius is not always consistent 
in giving expression to it, According to Mach the ego cannot be saved. ‘‘ Not the 
ego is the primary factor but the elements (sensations). The elements comstituce the 
ego. I sense green, means the element green occurs in a certain complexus of other 
elements (sensations, memories). When / stop sensing green, when I die, the ele- 
ments no longer occur in the habitual company.’’ Analysis of Sensations, pp. 1-25. 

* Outlines of Psychology, p. 136. 

3See, for example, Natorp, Zinieitung in die Psychologie nach kritischer 
Methode. 

* Die Welt als Wille und Vorstellung, edited by Frauenstadt, 4 ed., Vol. I, p. 5 ; 
Der Sats vom surcichenden Grunde, Chap. VII. 

5 «* To try to grasp the ego as an object,’’ says Liebmann, ‘‘ is about like attempt- 
ing to jump over one’s own shadow, or like running around a tree so fast as to catch 
oneself by the collar, To be sure; I know for certain that I am; nothing is more 
certain than that. But I am never an object. The light shines, but it does not 
illuminate itself, but always its surroundings ’’ ( Psychologische Aphorismen,”’ Z. /. 
Phil., Vol. 102,.No. 1). 

8 Kritik der reinen Vernunft (Erdmann’s edition), pp. 128 ff., 288 ff., 299 ff., 
328 ff., 382 ff., 466, 472f. Miinsterberg’s view is not unlike this on its negative 
side: ‘* The real ego is not something perceived and presented (Vorgefundenes) ; it 
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of it and describe its functions.’ This does not mean that we 
get it separate and alone, devoid of any content; we get a single 
pulse of thought, a unity in which content and container are one: 
and we can never catch ourselves without a perception or a 
thought ora feeling. Nor is anything we have said to be under- 
stood as settling the question of the ultimate essence of this self: 
that is a problem for itself.2 Whether it is in its ultimate reality 
‘material or spiritual, whether it is a substance or an actus purus, 
whether it is an independent monad or the manifestation of a 
universal intelligence, does not concern us here. Whether it is 
a motion in the brain or a substance or a function, it is one that 
can become aware of itself, one that can do all the things we 
have tried to describe. Though always in the present, it can 
hark back to the past ; it is conscious of past time and conscious 
of having itself been in that past time ; it is conscious of having 
had certain experi.nces and of having been present in those 
experiences. It does not merely say that its body was there, 
but that it, which had a body then and has one now, was there. 
Perhaps it is mistaken in thinking that it existed before, perhaps 
the self that is conscious of having been is a brand new self; if it 
is, it has certainly inherited the old one’s past. 


is the attitude-assuming actuality, of which I become aware only through inner 
activity, and of which therefore I become aware in an incomparably different way 
from the way in which I become aware of the presentations through which my ego 
expresses itself. . . . Whoever asserts that he originally experiences his will in the 
same manner in which he is conscious of the objects of his will, with him it is in 
principle impossible to come to terms. . . . That I experience something in my will, 
different in principle from every presented content of experience, that is the surest, 
most immediate certainty, and not the result of a metaphysical speculation’’ ( Grund- 
siige der Psychologie, Vol. 1, p. §1). 

‘Compare Gutberlet, Der Kampf um die Seele; Gerber, Das Ich als Grundlage 
der Weltanschauung ; Drews, Das Ich als Grundproblem der Metaphysik ; Dilthey, 
Beitrage sum Studium der Individualitét ; Volkelt, articles in Zeitschrift f. Phil. u. 
Phil. Kritik, vols. 102-103, 112, 118, 121; Strong, Why the Mind has a Body; 
Calkins, Der deppelte Standpunkt in der Psychologie, and articles in the Journal of 
Philosophy. 

2 Thus Drews holds that we know the ego, it is the nearest and most immediate 
element of our knowledge; and we know it as it is, that is, as a phenomenon. But 
it is the phenomenon of a reality which we do not know in the same way, of a meta- 
physical non-personal reality (Das /ch, pp. 132, 188 ff.). Bradley takes the posi- 
tion that the ego 7s, but, being an appearance, is full of contradictions and hence not 
real (Appearance and Reality, Chaps. 1X and X; also articles in A/ind, 1893, 1900). 
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As we have seen, there are those who fail to find a self in 
their experience, and therefore deny its existence: “ setting aside 
some metaphysicians,” as Hume expresses himself, the rest of 
mankind are nothing “but a bundle or collection of different 
perceptions, which succeed each other with an inconceivable 
rapidity and are in a perpetual flux and movement. The mind 
is a kind of theatre, where several perceptions successively make 
their appearance, pass, repass, glide away, and mingle in an in- 
finite variety of postures and situations.” ' 

The difficulty of accounting for the unity of our conscious life, 
— a difficulty which Hume confessed to be too hard for his under- 
standing,?,—— by a mere juxtaposition of a lot of rapidly moving 
ideas, has led others to infer a combining agency, a unifying prin- 
ciple. ‘‘ We must admit,” Hoffding thinks, “‘ that the idea of self 
cannot be derived from immediate perception but must be obtained 
by inference from the general nature and conditions of conscious 
life. This is a necessary consequence of the fact that it is based on 
an activity, always (2. ¢.,so long as consciousness lasts) continued 
and repeated ; on the synthetic activity which all consciousness 
presupposes. In each individual state we have the product of 
this activity, but not the activity itself. It is a fact connected 
with this, that we can never be fully conscious of ourselves. For 
the very state in which we think of ourself is conditioned by 
synthesis ; self-consciousness, just as every other kind of con- 
sciousness, is possible only by its means. The synthesis, the 
inner unity in us, alway hides itself, however deeply we try to 
penetrate into consciousness ; it is the constant presupposition.” * 
But, it may be asked, how could we ever infer that the self is the 
synthesizing agency if we never experienced this self in the first 
place? How could we ever form an idea of a self or an egoif 
we did not have a consciousness of it, and where else can we get 
knowledge of it than in ourselves? From an organized product 
we might z#fer the action of an organizing principle, but we 
should never conceive this principle as a self if we had not met 


1 Treatise on Human Nature, Vol. 1, Part LV, section 6, 
* Jbid., Appendix. 
3 Outlines of Psychology, English translation, p. 139. 
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this self in our experience. How it is possible for a self to become 
aware of itself, we cannot tell; but in becoming aware of itself or 
self-conscious, it does not elude our grasp. To say that I never 
become aware of the I (as subject) because the I always shifts its 
position when I try to catch it and leaves me with a me (as object) 
is a verbal quibble. It is not true that the I cannot see itself 
because it does the seeing. The uniqueness of the I consists in 
this very fact that it can see and see itself; that is simply a way 
it has." We cannot do justice to this function if we attempt to 
describe it in terms of sense,” and that is what Kant tried to avoid. 
But Kant shows an excess of caution when he warns us against 
looking at it under the time-form : as though looking at a thing 
as past, present, or future could change the thing ! 

There are also thinkers who while admitting such facts as the 
sense of personal identity and the unity of consciousness, offer a 
physiological explanation of them, which, in their opinion, makes 
the assumption of a spiritual principle unnecessary. According 
to Ribot, states of consciousness are no ignes fatui, now flaring, 
anon extinguished, but there is something which unites them, 
and which is the subjective expression of their objective codrdina- 
tion. In every normal individual exists a spontaneous, natural 
sense of his own being. Every state of consciousness has a mark 
whereby it is known to me as mine only, and without which it 
seems foreign to me. This personal character however is not 


1 Fichte calls it intellectual intuition, which ‘‘is the immediate consciousness that 
I act, and what I act: it is that through which I know something, because I do it. 
That there is such a faculty of intellectual intuition cannot be demonstrated concep- 
tually, nor can we develop from concepts what itis. Every one must find it directly in 
himself, otherwise he will never become acquainted with it’’ (Zweite Zinleitung in 
die Wissenschaftslehre, Works, Vol. I, p. 463). 

To quote from Ward: ‘ The ‘I’ cannot be presented to itself because it és it- 
self: the presented, ¢x vi termini, is the other. When we pass to intelligible knowl- 
edge, we have as regards the non-ego that shaping, relating, in-forming of the matter 
of sense that constitutes phenomenal experience in the Kantian meaning of the words. 
In this process I am inclined to believe the subject comes to know itself intelligibly ; 
the outward advance is an inward revealing. If itis said that such knowledge, since 
it lacks appropriate sense particulars, must be unreal and empty ; this, I should urge, 
is to confound the ego with the non-ego, to ignore the unique character of subjective 
knowledge and so far to beg the whole question’’ (‘* Modern Psychology: A Reflex- 
ion,’’ Mind, 1893, p. 81). 
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superadded, but inherent: it is an integral part of the fact, and 
results from its physiological conditions.". The unity of the me is 
the codrdination of a number of states that are continually 
arising, and its one basis is the vague sense of our own bodies, — 
coenzsthesis. Hence the unity of the me is, in the last resort, a 
biological problem: the unity and complexity of the organism. 
Just as the body is but the organized and codrdinated sum of the 
elements that make it up, so the psychic personality is but the 
organized and coordinated sum of the same elements regarded as 
psychic values. The psychological explanation can come only 
after biology has explained the genesis of organisms and the 
solidarity of their parts." 

Disregarding the difficulties involved in conceiving conscious- 
ness as an epiphenomenon, as “ only a light that makes visible 
unconscious work,’’ we may perhaps say that Ribot’s theory 
points out some of the conditions essential to the proper function- 
ing of the ego. Organic sensations, which are more or less dull 
and obscure, accompany all my other mental processes, forming 
a kind of background or canvas, as it were, upon which all of 
these mental experiences are painted. Now so long as this back- 
ground remains the same, so long as there are no sudden changes 
in it, that is, so long as the body functions in its usual way, the 
mental states painted on this background will appear the same, 
and the ego will identify them as its own, as the same it has been 
having. When the mental processes are cast upon a different 
background, the ego does not recognize them as the same ; in 
order to be recognized they must appear in the same setting. So, 
too, only those states will be connected or unified which have the 
same organic background. There will be as many sets of con- 
nected states as there are different canvases, a fact which explains 
abnormal states like alternating personality, lapse of memory, me- 
diumship. One thing, however, must be remembered here. The 
organic sensations may be the conditions of recognition, memory, 
synthesis, etc., but under no circumstances can they be conceived 
as constituting the identifying, recognizing, synthetizing self: 
sameness of sensations is not sensation of sameness. In order 


1 Ribot, Diseases of the Personality, Fitzgerald's translation. 
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that the organic sensations may be felt as the same, something 
more is necessary than the mere recurrence of the same or simi- 
lar experiences ; whatever may be the occasion of the appear- 
ance of the sense of identity, it is a new element in consciousness, 
an element which a physiological theory of association is just as 
unable to explain as was the old psychological associationism. 
We have here the difficulty which John Stuart Mill, himself a 
member of the associationist school, was frank enough to confess : 
“Tf, therefore, we speak of the mind as a series of feelings, we 
are obliged to complete the statement by calling it a series of 
feelings which is aware of itself as past and future; and we are 
reduced to the alternative of believing that the mind, or Ego, is 
something different from any series of feelings, or possibilities of 
them, or of accepting the paradox that something which ex 
hypothesi is but a series of feelings, can be aware of itself asa 
series. . . . I think by far the wisest thing we can do is to accept 
the inexplicable fact, without any theory of how it takes place ; 
and when we are obliged to speak of it in terms which assume a 
theory, to use them with a reservation as to their meaning.”’ ' 
James, too, in his fine chapter on the Consciousness of Self, 
seems to me to confuse the sense of personal identity with the 
possible conditions of its appearance. In his opinion, when con- 
sciousness says the present self is identical with the past self, it 
means that the present self is felt with the same warmth and inti- 
macy as the past selves. We feel the whole cubic mass of our 
body, ‘‘ we feel the inner ‘ nucleus of the spiritual self,’ either in 
the shape of yon faint physiological adjustments, or . . . in that 
of the pure activity of our thought taking place as such.”? Any 
distant self which brings these feelings with it (the bodily feeling, 
the thought-feeling, or both) will be felt as warm ; and only those 
distant selves which had them when they were alive will bring 
them. The animal warmth runs through them all like a thread 
through a chaplet and makes them into a whole, which we treat 
as a unit, no matter how much in other ways the parts may 
differ inter se. Moreover, the distant selves appear to our 


1 Examination of Sir William Hamilton’s Philosophy, 4th edition, pp. 24711. 
* Principles of Psychology, Vol. 1, p. 333- 
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thought as having for hours been continuous with one another. 
Hence, because the same warmth runs through all these selves, 
and because we find them continuous, we conclude that they are 
the same. That is, “resemblance among the parts of a con- 
tinuum of feelings (especially bodily feelings) experienced along 
with things widely different in all other regards, thus constitutes 
the real and verifiable ‘ personal identity ’ which we feel.”"' All 
this is very well, provided we do not forget that feelings can be 
warm only to a self that feels them as warm, that feelings can be 
said to resemble each other only when they are the feelings of a 
recognizing self. Warm feelings do not constitute the personal 
identity ; it is the identifying personality that makes the feelings 
warm. The factors which James employs to account for the con- 
sciousness of self already have the self imbedded in them. 

For my part, then, whenever I enter most intimately into what 
I call myself, I always stumble upon a self that is aware of states, 
that owns them, recognizes them, remembers them, connects 
them, assumes attitudes towards them. The question now arises : 
Is this personal consciousness, functioning as we have described 
it, a constant factor in our experience in the sense of being the 
same ego to-day as that which had yesterday’s states? Well, 
the ego of to-day is conscious of having been; it projects itself 
into the past; thinks of itself as having had a state it has now, 
before, and having been there to have it. Is this a delusion? 
Something seems to come back that was here before, something 
seems to persist in this sense. We may say this is a delusion ; 
the old states have disappeared and with them the old ego: a 
new ego with its new states comes to take their place. Mental 
processes come from nothing and go into nothing. A new self 
is made the heir of all the possessions of the dead selves of the 
past and will in turn bequeath to its successor its mysterious 
property. But such a view is a severe tax upon our credulity. 
A brand new self that inherits the total equipment of countless 
other dead selves is a stupendous miracle. It is no harder to 
believe that the old self comes back and increases its stock of 
knowledge with every new experience, than it is to assume this 

1 [bid., 336. 
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creation out of nothing. Human thought, however, is satisfied 
with neither view ; it conceives this ego as something more or less 
persistent or as rooted in something more or less persistent. 
This is the common notion behind all substance theories of the 
mind, and nearly all the explanations are in a certain sense sub- 
stance theories, in the sense, namely, of relating mental processes 
to something, more or less persistent, in which they occur. The 
substance is variously conceived by different thinkers: as brain, 
as a spiritual principle, conscious or unconscious, as God, or as 
a system of relations. It is said that we do not need such a 
substance to account for the facts, that ‘it does not make the 
connection between the particular processes a bit more intelli- 
gible.” That is true if we mean by the term a static entity, 
separate and immutable, a dead block of reality to which the 
processes are affixed, ‘“‘the wooden soul-atom”’ which Wundt 
and Paulsen have found such pleasure in bowling over. We do 
not mean that ; we mean something which expresses itself in its 
states, which is the life of its states, something which changes 
and grows and learns but is not a mere sum of changes, some- 
thing which reveals itself in the ways we have described, which 
is the ground of its revelations and which makes itself known in 
its revelations.* If this something is the organic body, then the 
body can think and become self-conscious, and is no mere 
material mechanism ; we cannot sink mind in the brain without 
spiritualizing the brain, and we cannot do that without at the 
same time spiritualizing the universe. But, however that may 
be, however we may seek to explain the self metaphysically, no 
psychology and no philosophy can afford to ignore it as a fact 
of experience or dissolve it into a mere sum of states, be they 


static or dynamic, mental or physical. 
FRANK THILLY. 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 


'Wundt, Definition der Psychologie. 

2 See the able treatment of this whole question by Vannérus in the article, ‘‘ Zur 
Kritik des Seelenbegriffs,’’ Archiv fiir Systematische Philosophie, 1895; also Lec- 
tures II and III in Gutberlet’s Der Kampf um die Seele ; and 3 23 in the third 
edition of Kiilpe’s Zinlettung in die Philosophie. 








THE SCHEMATISM IN BALDWIN’S LOGIC. 


HE first impression upon taking up Professor Baldwin's re- 
cent work on logic, Thought and Things, is that it treats 
the subject from a radically new point of view. To begin with, 
one finds that the terminology employed is largely unfamiliar. 
Still more striking is the great emphasis laid on the experimental 
or ‘schematic’ method in dealing with the central problem, the 
development of knowledge. The ‘schematic’ method is, for Pro- 
fessor Baldwin, the essential means of advance in the passage of 
thought to its completely universal or general form. In a recent 
discussion Professor Baldwin makes the following statement con- 
cerning the distinction of ‘ general’ and ‘schematic’ as used in 
the Logic: ‘‘ As to the distinction between ‘ general ’ and ‘ sche- 
matic,’ between ‘ belief’ and ‘assumption,’ — that is the radical 
position of my entire work, and I am glad to have it called attention 
to. It connects with and carries further the ‘ assumption’ theory of 
Meinong and the Austrian school. . . . On this distinction, and 
this alone — one destined I think to prove the most fruitful in the 
epistemology of modern times— the logical processes can be 
construed as essentially experimental from start to finish.”' 
Taking the above statement asa point of departure, it is proposed 
to consider Professor Baldwin’s doctrine of the schematism, at- 
tempting to bring together his various discussions of the subject 
and to estimate their value as a new and useful contribution to 
the theory of logic. I shall therefore endeavor in the earlier part 
of this paper to furnish an exposition of Professor Baldwin’s 
views ; while in the later part something in the way of discus- 
sion and criticism will be attempted. 


I. 


As is evident from the quotation just given, the schematism is 
closely connected with what is called the experimental method. 
Indeed, it grows out of and is a phase of this method, being the 
tool or instrument through the use of which thought advances. 

1See The Fsychological Bulletin for April, 1907. 
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The emphasis laid on experiment constitutes, perhaps, the most 
important feature of Professor Baldwin’s whole work, main- 
taining as it does, that the entire development of cognition can 
be explained in terms of experimental processes, that is, in terms 
of ‘trial and error’ processes.' 

By experimental ‘process, or ‘trial and error,’ no more is 
meant than the ‘try-try-again’ process of childhood, extended 
and developed. The act of experimentation may be very simple 
and even unconscious, as in the case of the child trying to repro- 
duce a sound it has heard; or it may be complex and long-sus- 
tained, as in the case of the mechanic attempting to adjust a 
delicate and complex piece of machinery. But the essential 
thing about the process, wherever it occurs, is that it returns 
constantly to the context of facts and actually operates with them, 
producing new combinations in the attempt to secure the desired 
results. Now this process, as I understand Professor Baldwin, he 
would make the essential element in thought : thought is nothing 
more or less than such a transformation of materials, whether the 
change be effected in the actual external world or merely in the 
field of the imagination. The mind must reach its conclusions 
by noting the results of the actual trial in the outside world, or 
of a similar combination of images that are representative of this 
world. In this theory the image naturally assumes great im- 
portance ; for since it is obvious that in thought the mind is not 
always dealing with external objects through the agency of the 
body, the image has to bear the greater part of the burden. The 
image, as I find it used technically by the author, is a percept 
which is given a schematic function by being made to represent 
more than it is already known to be, and which is thus experi- 
mented with in order to ascertain whether the assumption be jus- 
tified. An example of this method might be given of a child 
who, seeing a beautiful flower, adds to the visual image the idea of 
a pleasant smell. Upon bringing the flower nearer, he finds that 

1See, for example, the following passage: ‘‘ But the process of experimenting 
advances also the range of the co-efficients of recognition into new contexts of fact ; 
it is difficult to see how it can be advanced in any other way ; for all learning, so 
far as it involves new organization of psychic material, involves, we are now told by 


the psychologists, a trial and error process, which is experimental.’’ Thought and 
Things, Vol. I, p. 165. 
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the odor really is or is not pleasant. He has thus by actual 
experiment verified the schematic meaning, which was provision- 
ally set up, or, on the other hand, has found that it was an 
unwarranted assumption. 

The image is thus a mediator between what is and what is yet 
to be. When used in this sense, Professor Baldwin usually 
applies to it the term ‘schema,’ and, since it plays such an im- 
portant role in all the later stages of the schematic process, its dis- 
cussion occupies a very prominent place. The mediating function 
of the schema comes out with especial clearness in the case of the 
play-object.' The play-object does not represent an individual 
thing in exactly the same way as does the memory-object, for 
example ; for in the case of the former the final content is yet to be 
determined : meanings have been ascribed to it which it may or may 
not in the end be found to possess. It thus represents ‘ alter- 
native’ meanings, and so affords opportunity for variation and 
development. 

As thus first explicitly exhibited in connection with images, the 
schema may appear to belong exclusively to what Professor 
Baldwin calls the later modes of prelogical development. But, 
as indicated in the initial quotation, the use of the method does 
not end here ; on the contrary, it functions throughout the entire 
course of cognition. It is found operative, for example, in the 
earliest prelogical stages and is even exhibited by animals.’ 


1In the words of the text, ‘‘ The play object does not mean an individual in the 
same sense that a memory object proper does, It is—to use a term now made 
familiar — an ‘‘ experimental ’’ object. It is held and controlled with the express 
psychic proviso or reservation that its meaning is yet to be made up. . . . The indi- 
viduation, therefore, just at the time of the play function, is one that reads what may 
be called ‘‘ experimental meaning ’’ into an image ; holds it as an object fit for, and so 
far standing for, alternative meanings. It is this construction, essentially character- 
istic of the play mode, and of the higher semblant or art consciousness, that I pro- 
pose to call the Schema.’’ Vol. I, p. 165. 

? For example, Professor Baldwin says in speaking of the actions of a dog : ‘* Such 
action, together with the meaning, is experimental and in a sense hypothetical, for 
the results are achieved only if and when they are: it is preliminary to the ‘‘ general’’ 
meaning though quite different from it. The ‘‘general’’ comes later on through the 
instrumental and practical use of these schematic meanings.” Vol. I, pp. 167-8. 
Again he says of the experimental, or schematic, process: ‘‘In the animal this 
process is still exceptional and rare, for his trial and error procedure is largely hap- 
hazard and but accidentally successful ; but in the child we find it elevated into the 
principal method of his learning.” Vol. I, p. 168. 
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Nor is this all ; it is carried over into the logical mode, that stage 
of thinking where conscious reflection is the main characteristic, 
and the entire logical process is construed as essentially schematic, 
or experimental, in character. 

After this general statement of what is meant by the experi- 
mental method and by the schema, we are prepared for a some- 
what more detailed account of the stages through which they 
pass, or more precisely, of the part they play at different stages 
in the development of knowledge. An account of the schema- 
tism which confined itself to exposition would begin with the per- 
cept, or what in the text is called the cognitum primum. Though 
theoretically for Professor Baldwin the datum appears to be bare, he 
takes for granted that at any point at which one can actually begin 
this in some way already possesses a certain amount of meaning, 
that is, that it is already more than bare datum, for the datum 
must always, to a certain extent, be interpreted. The question 
for him then is: How is this meaning further extended and devel- 
oped? It is here that we come upon the schematism, though what 
operates at this level is a less developed form of the ‘ trial and error’ 
method than the schema proper, which, as already stated, first 
appears in its fully explicit form at the stage of the play mode. 
Meaning, at this lowest stage of development, seems to be the result 
of the interaction of two factors, the organism and the environment. 
To state these more exactly, the action of the environment on the 
organism furnishes the datum, or contents, of the mind ; though 
of course already colored with meaning in the very act of being 
received ; and from the interplay of these contents with the interest, 
or inherent tendencies, of the organism further meaning results.’ 
At this point there first appears a function which is at least 
analogous in character to the schema. All meaning set up by 
the interest of the organism must be tested by reference to the 
environment through the intermediation of these contents and by 

'«*Tn so far as an object comes to mean something not fully given in its original 
objective construction, it must be by variation or relative adjustment of the essential 
factors which give it its determination. These factors we have seen to be two: one 
the interest-mass — dispositional, conative, etc. —or the apperceiving process itself, 


and the other the objective datum or minimum cognitum about which the interest 
clusters and takes form.”’ Vol. I, p. 133. 
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means of trial and experiment. The child, for example, learns 
by experimenting with the world about him. Moreover, in 
experimentation he would never succeed were it not for his tend- 
ency to try-try-again. 

A little later than the stage just described the schematic method 
of advance appears in what is noted as the ‘vague general.’ At 
this stage the child does not distinguish between objects with 
exactness. He frequently mistakes one for another and is prone 
to find more similarity than actually exists. His objects are ‘as 
if’ general ; that is, there is a vagueness in them which admits 
of more than one interpretation and which may thus be called 
schematic in that it allows advance in more than one direction." 

Though we find the experimental method coming into use at 
these lower stages, it is, as we said before, in the play-object 
that it first comes into full action. The play-object is essentially 
an experimental object in that new meanings are added to the 
real objects and attempts made to fit the environment to these. 
The doll may in reality be old and ugly but nevertheless it may 
be assumed to be a beautiful princess living in a splendid palace. 
The addition of new meaning for the purposes of the play makes 
the original object essentially schematic in character. This stage 
is a very important one in the development of the schema, for 
the large space that play occupies in the life of the child gives it 
constant practice in the use of images. Of course, in play, the 
added meaning is consciously mere/y play-meaning ; at any moment 
the fiction can be dispensed with. Nevertheless, it constitutes a 
simple instance of what may later appear as a complex process 
of hypothesis and verification. In its development through this 
and later modes, the schema is the essential means of advance 


of the two great classes into which Professor Baldwin divides 
Without attempting to 


meanings, recognitive and selective.’ 
develop these distinctions further here, we will pass to a consid- 
eration of the schema in what is called the substantive mode. 
It is there that we find the important advance to general, univer- 


sal, and particular meanings. 


'Vol. I, p. 154. 
2 /bid., pp. 166 ff. 
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We are now to see the schema in the exercise of its func- 
tion of advancing meaning, but in an even more important con- 
nection than before ; it forms the bridge by which the gulf is 
to be crossed that must, on Professor Baldwin’s hypothesis, 
necessarily separate meanings which are not general from general 
meanings, or concepts. The two factors to be reconciled here 
are, on the one hand, the perception grown to a schematic image, 
possessing the meaning achieved in the light of past experience, 
together with what is provisionally ascribed to it but is yet to be 
verified ; and, on the other hand, the general idea, or concept. 
The schema proceeds here by alternation, or disjunction.’ Its 
final meaning has not yet been determined, and that now held 
may prove to be either true or false; the image may be found 
in the end to belong to the class to which it is now provisionally 
assigned or to quite another. The germ of this process of alter- 
nation we have already noticed at an earlier stage, but it now 
comes to play a much more important part, and in consequence 
is more precisely defined. 

The passage of knowledge to the general, or concept, is per- 
haps the most interesting stage in the whole progression, for it 
is here that the actual process involved comes clearly to view. 
The real difference between the hypothetical meaning and the 
general meaning lies in the fact that the latter is established ; its 
significance is finally settled, while that of the schema is only 
assumed or postulated. Only after the experiment has been 
made, is the actual context taken on and acknowledgment of real 
existence compelled. We have seen that the meaning read into 
the schema is originally subjective ; 2. ¢., it is simply arbitrarily 
chosen for trial. We now see, however, that when the method 
of experimentation has been completed, the image with its hypo- 
thetical meaning is found to represent facts in the external world.” 


'Vol. I, pp. 219 f 

2*«We now find, however, that it is part of the method, when the semblant 
manipulation passes over into a means of discovery, that the object is passed back into 
the sphere of existence of the coefficients of actual fact and external control, . . . 
The control now external has issued once for all in ‘Ais result and no other. The note 
has been converted into the gold coin of existence which is now ¢o be circulated with 
a value which is once for al! established.’ Vol, 1, pp. 223-4. 
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This characteristic it is which establishes the concept as a con- 
cept, or general. The determining qualities of the universal are 
two in number, — it is ecessary and it is without exception. These 
characteristics are, for Professor Baldwin, the marks of univer- 
sality. 

Along with the rise and development of universal meaning 
Professor Baldwin traces the rise of individual meaning.’ The 
two are not separate and independent but are rather phases of the 
same genetic process. Therefore in inquiring more closely into the 
passage of the general into the universal we shall at the same time 
be occupied in tracing the rise and growth of individual meaning. 
The passage of the schema into a general by no means completed 
the process of development. The general is at first crude and 
vague, and in order to exhibit its full meaning demands further 
development by means of analysis and synthesis. This elabora- 
tion refines the general in two ways: it makes more complete the 
relations of the general to other generals ; and it renders more 
precise the likenesses and differences of the various individuals 
included in the particular concept in question. The first phase of 
the process marks the development of universal meanings ; the 
second, the development of individual meanings. To take Pro- 
fessor Baldwin’s own example, let us suppose the question to be to 
determine whether a particular animal belongs to the class ‘ horse’ 
or the class ‘cow.’ Suppose that after investigation it is found to 
beahorse. The original question has thus been answered. That, 
however, is not all. In the course of the examination of the char- 
acteristics which would determine the individual as belonging to 
one class or the other, the two generals ‘ horse’ and ‘cow’ have 
been more closely defined in their relations to each other. Just 
so far as this is the case there has been progress ia the direction 
of the universal. At the same time the particular individual con- 
cerned has, as a member of the class ‘ horse,’ been compared and 
contrasted with other individuals of the same class. Their various 
likenesses and differences are thus brought out and so all their 
relations to each other rendered more precise and definite. Those 
aspects in which they agree, Professor Baldwin includes under the 

1Vol. I, pp. 222 ff. 
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term ‘particular’ meaning; those in which they differ he calls 
‘singular’ meaning. Both universal and particular meanings are 
thus seen to be refinements of the more vague ‘ general’ mean- 
ing. Universal meaning is advanced by the more exact deter- 
mination of the relation of the general concerned to other gen- 
erals ; individual meaning is advanced by the determination of 
the inner-relations of the general concerned. We thus see that 
the line of progress is from the early ‘as if’ general, through the 
true but crude general, to the final goal in the fully developed 
universal and particular. 

In this discussion of general, universal, and particular meanings 
we have so far omitted to mention one important consideration, 
namely, that it is only in what Professor Baldwin calls the logical 
mode, that is, where the mind has become cognizant of the sub- 
ject-object distinction, that these meanings attain their final 
significance.’ Indeed, it is the capability of making this distinc- 
tion of subject and object which is the prime characteristic of this 
mode and so makes it ‘logical.’ In other words, this distinction 
is the essential condition of what is properly called reflection ; 
and, consequently, is a condition of the full and exact determina- 
tion of universal and particular meanings. 

It is in close connection with this discussion of universals, and 
particularly with the passage from the ‘ as if’ general to the true 
universal, that Professor Baldwin introduces a sharp criticism of 
pragmatism.” There isa likeness between his own view and that 
of pragmatism in that both emphasize the experimental character 
of thought, and that both employ the schema in the passage from 
hypothesis to fact. Professor Baldwin’s criticism, however, is 
that pragmatism never really transcends this view, never passes 
beyond the ‘as if’ general and attains the true universal. For 
pragmatism, according to this view, knowledge is never anything 
more than an instrument. It never passes out of the stage of 
the experimental into that of organized fact. It is always ad- 
vancing but never gets anywhere. Professor Baldwin himself 
maintains, on the other hand, that the general is something 


1Vol. I, p. 220. 
* Jbid., pp. 216 f. 
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beyond the schema, and that knowledge as exhibited in the true 
universal is fixed and determined in character. In other words 
there is a stage at which knowledge attains organized form and 
theoretical worth. Knowledge thus arises as a practical adjust- 
ment, but later manifests itself in universal form as a logical 
organism, though Professor Baldwin does not regard even this 
latter form as final. The solution of the problem, he says, is to 
be found only in an experience that is hyperlogical, the further 
discussion of which is to be taken up in Volume III, yet to 
appear. 

In passing from the prelogical to the logical stage of thought we 
find in the latter as well as the former the experimental method in 
operation. Its function in the latter can be summed up in one 
sentence: All progress is by means of the schematism. A single 
quotation will confirm this assertion. “In adopting the term 
Experimental Logic, a certain general result of the treatment itself 
is anticipated. That result is, in brief, as follows. The logical 
operations as such, considered as the essential method of advance 
or progress in the mode of thought, proceed by experimentation 
or to use the more special term employed in the first volume of 
this work, by a process of Schematism.’"' As in the prelogical 
stage, this process consists in the erection in consciousness of an 
experimental meaning, the validity of which is yet to be estab- 
lished.* There is this difference, however, that here the mind deals 
chiefly with concepts and relations, whereas in the prelogical mode 
it dealt merely with images and factual relatedness. Logical 
thought, according to this view, is nothing more than the mind’s 
mode of proceeding from a stage of uncertainty to a stage of cer- 
tainty, from the stage of hypothesis to the stage of fact. 

From the discussion of the relation of judgment to the pre- 
logical functions of the mind we pass naturally to a more detailed 
exposition of the factors involved and of the terms used to des- 
ignate them.’ We have just seen that the method of advance 
employed on the higher plane is in essential respects the same as 


1 Vol. II, p. 4. 
® Jbid. 
3See Jbid., pp. 11 ff. 
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that employed on the lower. Indeed, so much alike are the two 
that the very terms used to designate their principal stages bear 
a striking resemblance ; ‘presumption’ in the earlier becomes 
‘ presupposition’ in the later, and ‘lower assumption’ in the one 
becomes ‘higher assumption’ in the other. Since the logical 
process is somewhat complex in character and since these terms 
are employed constantly and with technical meanings, some ac- 
count of their significance may be worth attempting and may 
prove conducive to a better understanding of the essential factors 
involved. 

We have already seen that in each and every schematic ad- 
vance there is involved the schema, which consists of two ele- 
ments, the fact, or meaning already established, and the hypo- 
thetical meaning added to this fact for the time being, but whose 
right to be there is yet to be tested. In the example of the 
child and the flower, already given, the flower itself, as observed 
by the child, would constitute the fact ; the sweet smell assumed 
for purposes of further experiment would be the added meaning. 
These two factors are necessarily involved in each and every 
advance. There must always be the basis of fact, the datum, 
already established, from which to start; and there must be also 
the hypothetical meaning whose truth is yet to be determined. 
The first Professor Baldwin calls, in the prelogical stage, the 
‘ presumption,’ the second, the ‘ assumption,’ — ‘lower assump- 
tion,’ to be exact. 

Now at the level of logical meanings these distinctions are re- 
peated. In the first place, it is necessary, in order to render any 
judgment, that there be some established facts from which to 
start. In the second place, there must be formed upon the basis 
of these facts, some hypothesis, the truth or falsity of which is to 
be further determined. The facts already established Professor 
Baldwin calls the ‘ presupposition’ ; the hypothesis he calls the 
‘assumption,’ — ‘higher assumption,’ to use his own phrase. 
The difference between the significance of these terms and the 
corresponding ones at the prelogical stage is, as I understand it, 
simply a difference in the attitude of the knowing subject. At 
the higher level the distinctions are conscious and voluntary ; 
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they are recognized and acknowledged. At the lower level, 
however, while they are actually operative, they are not con- 
sciously employed and acknowledged as the instruments of ad- 
vance. The whole difference is due to the fact that at the higher 
level the distinction of subject-object is present; all other dis- 
tinctions are modified in the light of this. 

We have now distinguished the two logical terms, ‘ presupposi- 
tion’ and ‘higher assumption,’ from their equivalents in the 
prelogical mode ; we have still to distinguish them from each 
other. This, in the light of the preceding discussion, will be an 
easy task. The ‘presupposition’ is simply the basis of fact from 
which one starts in making an hypothesis ; the ‘ assumption,’ on 
the other hand, is the hypothesis itself, which is as yet no more 
than probable fact but whose reality is to be tested. The logical 
process consists in the verification and acknowledgment (or 
denial) of this hypothesis as actually existing. The verification 
is, of course, to be accomplished by means of the experimental 
process and acknowledgment is made or withheld according as 
the evidence confirms or contradicts the hypothesis. Judgment 
proper consists in the act of acknowledgment’ after experiment 
has been made and the proof is complete. As a matter of fact it 
may be very difficult to say at exactly what point the verification 
is complete, and a judgment might of course express this very 
fact. The important meaning, however, to be conveyed by the 
word ‘acknowledgment’ is that the process is to be a conscious 
one. In aword, all this is only the intentional employment by the 
subject of the method already described at the prelogical stage. 


II. 


Having finished the account of the actual use which Professor 
Baldwin makes of the schematic method, we may now turn our 
attention to an inquiry into its justification. In general it will be 
helpful to contrast his view with the older traditional idealistic 
logic ; which throughout the remainder of the paper I shall refer 
to by employing the term ‘ idealism.’ 

In the prelogical stage we have seen the schema used in two 


1Vol. II, pp. 29 ff. 
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ways, (1) to advance meaning generally, and (2) to pass from the 
‘as if’ general to the true general. As regards the first of these, 
it appears that Professor Baldwin is in large measure right. In 
childhood, imagery and the ‘trial and error’ process certainly 
play a very important role. Meanings do seem to be connected 
with images in a manner similar to that for which Professor Bald- 
win contends ; and it would probably not be at variance with the 
facts to speak of the image as the bearer of the meaning, or to 
say that the meaning is embodied in the image. But while ad- 
mitting all this, and while recognizing the valuable service which 
has been rendered by Professor Baldwin in giving so full an 
account of this process, the idealist must nevertheless contend 
that a description of this kind is by no means an exhaustive ac- 
count of the operations of the mind, even at the prelogical stage. 
Professor Baldwin seems to maintain that at this early period 
thought is confined wholly to images and only later frees itself 
and becomes universal. This the idealist will not admit; he in- 
sists that the image or the ‘trial and error’ process is at no time 
all that is involved. Indeed the image itself is of little value ; 
the significant thing is that the mind is functioning and that it is 
using the images as its instruments. Of course in the lower 
stages of its development, the mind must operate largely with 
these instruments. Still meanings are present, thus making the 
image more than an image. Moreover, the mind, as it develops 
and comes to its own, becomes less dependent upon the use of 
images ; consequently, they diminish in importance until in the 
logical stage they hardly operate at all. Thus the use of the 
image would only mark a stage in the development of thought, 
and even there judgment would be present as the fundamental 
mode of functioning essential in all cognition whatever. 

This contention means simply that there is no such thing as 
perception apart from conception. Not indeed that Professor 
Baldwin ever states his problem expressly in terms of a pas- 
sage from percepts to concepts. He speaks repeatedly of the 
passage from the ‘as if’ general to the general, but never of the 
passage from the percept to the concept. Rightly enough, too, 
he recognizes that universal and particular meanings take their 
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rise together, and traces their development accordingly out of the 
crude general. Still, in spite of all this, a careful study of the 
whole process has convinced the writer that the real problem 
involved here takes on the form of an attempt to pass from 
the percept or ultimately from the theoretically bare datum to 
something generically different, the concept or ‘general’ mean- 
ing. In support of this view the fact may be mentioned, that in 
various places ‘concept’ is used as a synonym of ‘general’ 
meaning,’ while it is continually asserted that ‘ general’ mean- 
ing is not present at the lower stages of cognition. For ex- 
ample, I may quote from the account of ‘“‘The Substantive 
Progression,” at which stage the passage to general meaning 
takes place : ‘‘ Of course —as has been already intimated — there 
remains the subsequent account of the individuation process by 
which the general meaning of these contents is derived, and be- 
cause of which they become concepts ; and that is, indeed, neces- 
sary to a full account of substance.”? In the following para- 
graph, after speaking of this progression as one of gradual 
refinement, he says that “ the development in the use of the body 
establishes an experimental method whereby presentations gener- 
ally [italics mine] are brought to the test of one coefficient or 
the other and thus confirmed.” * It seems plain from this that 
the progress is from presentations, or, what here amounts to the 
same thing, from fercepts, to concepts, or generals. Now, though 
Professor Baldwin speaks of the lower stages in terms of the ‘as 
if’ general; still, by denying that the real general is in any way 
present there, even implicitly, he obviously lays himself open to 
the criticism of not providing sufficiently for the unbroken con- 
tinuity of the function of cognition. Had he clearly shown that 
the advance in meanings is from an early undifferentiated whole, 
in which both the general and particular are logically involved, to 
a later stage in which these become clearly defined, there could 
have been no grounds for criticism. As the matter stands, how- 
ever, he has failed to safeguard the continuity of these functions, 
and so has left a break in the development of cognition,—a 


break so radical as to defy all mending. 
' For example, see Vol. I, p. 217, footnote. 
4 Jbid., p. 212. 
5 Jbid., p. 212. 
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We have said that there is no such thing as perception apart 
from conception. A comparison with the schematism of Kant to 
which Professor Baldwin’s conception seems ultimately to go 
back will illustrate this contention. It will be remembered that 
Kant made perception merely passive, while conception he re- 
garded as an active process. In other words, he distinguished 
sharply between perception and conception, which Leibniz had 
regarded as differing only in degree, not in kind. Having once 
made this artificial distinction, Kant was compelled to employ an 
equally arbitrary method to bring the sundered functions together 
again. Accordingly, the schema was brought in to bridge the 
gulf. Now it is generally admitted not only that the employ- 
ment of the schema did not successfully close the breach, but 
moreover, that it was rendered necessary at all only by the fact 
that he first made the breach. 

Just so with Professor Baldwin; he should have made con- 
ception and judgment functional through the entire course of 
cognition. Any attempt to leap from percept to concept, from 
image to universal, is foredoomed to failure. Up to the time of 
this transition, according to Professor Baldwin, the organization 
of thought has been in terms of actual facts; the images are 
there as existing elements which could be pointed out. After 
the transition, we find a new state of affairs; thought now goes 
on in terms of ideas, and what was before actual relatedness has 
become logical relations ; we have passed from the original com- 
plication of facts as facts to the stage of logical meaning. Now 
any such leap appears not only impossible but also unnecessary. 
It is impossible because a world of percepts and a world of con- 
cepts, or a world of individual images and a world of generals, 
wholly apart in the beginning, would furnish no possible bond of 
connection. It is unnecessary because two such separate worlds 
are only abstractions ; in reality the two have been one from the 
first. To be a meaning at all (and so a perception) is to be a 
universal ; to be a meaning at all involves the very distinctions, 
however vague they may be, which make up the process of 
judgment.' 


! To the present writer this dualism of perception and conception seems ultimately 
to go back to an earlier one in the presuppositions with which Professor Baldwin 
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Closely connected with the question of the relation of per- 
ception and conception is Professor Baldwin’s discussion of Mr. 
Hobhouse’s position upon the question of the sphere of logical 
inference.' Professor Baldwin criticises Mr. Hobhouse for taking 
logical inference as the typical psychic function and reading it 
into all the lower stages of cognition. ‘‘ Why,” Professor Bald- 
win asks, “‘can one not forget one’s philosophical allegiances when 
one stands in the presence of facts?’’ In reply it might be urged 
that it is easy to talk of ‘facts,’ but who remembers the facts of 
infancy? Moreover, are not what facts we have just as much 
property of the idealist as of any one else? And, after all, is it 
not a question of the interpretation of the facts rather than a 
question of the facts themselves? All facts have to be inter- 
preted, and these are no exception to the rule. Of course the 
distinctions for which the idealist contends are not there as con+ 
tents which could be pointed out; they are there rather as the 
immanent organizing principles of the whole, just as the Ego is 
there, not as a definite content or specific psychic state, but as 
the unity which underlies and makes possible the individual parts. 
Is it not true that even in adult life the function of thought is not 
always present as a psychic fact of which we are fully conscious? 
Is it not rather true that the thinking Ego is there primarily as 
a relation or function, and that it is only when we reflect upon it 
starts. That is, he seems to assume that he can begin with biological concepts, the 
organism and the environment, and as a result of their mechanical interaction cross 
to a world of meaning which was not in any sense implicit in the initial concepts. 
Now mental processes may be read in pure biological terms if one likes, but there is no 
passage from this account to an account of thought as an internal process of realizing 
meanings. Lack of space forbids further discussion of this question, except to say 
that there appears to be but one way of escaping this dualism, namely, by starting 
with experience as an unitary whole, a whole in which the external and internal 


worlds are, from the first, related aspects, instead of sundered realities to be somehow 
brought together. 

This tendency to pass from one account to the other seems forced upon Professor 
Baldwin by his denial of the implicit at the beginning of his work, and the consequent 
necessity of having ‘ something new’ appear at the various stages. I[t seems doubtful 
whether this principle is in harmony with a truly genetic treatment. In the truly 
genetic, one is inclined to think, the process determines itself; there is an immanent 
process of transformation through which organization is achieved, and the genetic 
account traces this development. 

1 See footnote, Vol. I, p. 168. 
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that it comes to be consciously perceived as a fact? If this be 
true of adult life, may it not be true, and even more markedly so, 
of the earlier stages ? 

Professor Baldwin further contends at this point that the 
higher cannot be read into the lower, because the end does not 
overshadow the beginning from the point of view of ‘psychic 
meanings,’ and because the distinction of subject and object is not 
yet involved. To this the answer would again be that there is 
no such thing as ‘ psychic meaning’ apart from thought, purpose, 
and the organization of experience ; and that to argue that logical 
inference is not present is to assume the question at issue, for the 
idealist claims that these very distinctions are there as functions 
quite as much as they ever will be. 

In the part of this paper devoted to exposition attention was 
drawn at some length to the distinctions of ‘ presupposition’ and 
‘assumption.’ In general these terms seem very adequately 
to describe the process involved. It might be urged that 
there is little new in them, that all this was already contained in 
terms such as ‘fact’ and ‘ hypothesis,’ used by all logicians, and 
that the introduction of an unusual terminology might have been 
avoided. While this criticism would be largely just, it must be 
pointed out that the terms actually employed here possess an ad- 
vantage in that they convey more accurately the precise mean- 
ing intended. ‘ Presupposition,’ for example, seems to imply 
what ‘ fact’ would not, namely, that its own meaning is not irrev- 
ocably fixed, though well enough established to serve as the 
basis of action and of further experiment and discovery. Pro- 
fessor Baldwin might well have laid more stress upon this point, 
as also upon the fact that the hypothesis, or ‘assumption,’ is not 
wholly hypothetical. Just as the ‘ presupposition’ is merely the 
conclusion drawn from experience and may at any time be modi- 
fied in the light of new facts, so the ‘assumption’ has already 
more or less evidence in its favor, for otherwise it would never 
be chosen as an hypothesis at all. The difference between them, 
then, is not by any means absolute but is one of degree. 

While the description of the logical process presented in the 
text thus seems to be substantially correct, the conclusions drawn 
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from it are not always so convincing. As an example of this 
the discussion of the relation of reality to the judgment is well 
worth attention. We have seen that the facts from which we 
start form the ‘presupposition’ of every judgment. Let us 
take, for example, the judgment ‘ Dogs are carnivorous.’ It 
would seem that in this instance ‘dogs’ with their known quali- 
ties and relations to things about them constitute the facts. 
There is, however, no point at which a line could be drawn and 
the relations of the subject to the world about it be said to stop. 
Consequently the whole of reality must be included in the sub- 
ject. With this, however, Professor Baldwin does not agree. 
Instead, he separates the subject of the judgment from reality 
in general, regarding the latter alone as the ‘ presupposition ’' of 
the judgment and, moreover, as its predicate.” The logical proc- 
ess, he holds, consists in the establishment and acknowledgment 
of the hypothesis, or ‘assumption,’ within reality or some sphere of 
reality. This reference, or assignment, to reality, he holds, occurs 
in the predicate, and so reality is the predicate of the judgment. 

This position, which seems to be a mistaken one, appears to 
be founded upon the belief that in the act of predication the sub- 
ject is first referred to or made a part of reality.’ As a matter 
of fact, however, its relations to reality are in the main already 
established before the judgment is made at all. It is merely the 
extension and elaboration of these, or some one of these, that is 
demanded. Even if we take the case of the existential judgment, 
as ‘ Sea-serpents exist,’ the most of the qualities and character- 
istics of sea-serpents are established before the judgment; and 
just so far as that is the case are they a part of reality and con- 
nected with the whole. Indeed it is only their relation to reality 
that makes it possible for them to be anything at all. The only 
question to be determined by this judgment is the existential 
one, and even though the conclusion be that they do not possess 
existential being, that by no means makes them unreal or cancels 
their relations to othe: parts of reality. The point of my con- 


1Vol. II, p. 20. 
*See, for example, footnote, /did., p. 17. 
5 Jbid., p. 20, circa. 
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tention is, that, existential or non-existential, sea-serpents are a 
part of reality, that their relations to reality make them what they 
are, and that the subject of the judgment includes those relations 
and, consequently, all of reality. To make the grammatical 
subject the real subject is simply to raise once more the old and 
unanswerable question: How can a subject cut off from reality 
ever be connected with it again? It means nothing less than a 
return to the ‘ wandering adjective’ with all its difficulties. 

The predicate is never something wholly new added to the 
subject, nor is the subject something grafted on the predicate. 
Along with the statement of the subject comes a vast complex 
of dim anticipations of what the predicate is to be. For the 
person judging the conclusion is a development and differentiation 
of what was already present in the subject. The function of the 
process is thus to bring out clearly what was obscure before, to 
make definite what was indefinite before. 

In connection with Professor Baldwin’s use of the schema and 
experiment one other question is certain to arise: In how far is 
it possible to speak of the method as new and original? One 
thing is beyond dispute, it has been worked out in the text to a 
degree never even attempted before. Still to the writer of this 
paper it seems at bottom only the old method of hypothesis and 
proof emphasized and extended. When it is described as consist- 
ing “‘ essentially in the experimental erection of an object already 
made up in consciousness, and its treatment as having a meaning 
or value which 7¢ has not yet been found to have, with the expecta- 
tion and intent that in the result it may be found to have it,’ it 
seems to be a plain case of hypothesis. Professor Baldwin says 
that he is merely making radical the distinction employed by 
Bradley in contrasting ‘ suggestion’ with judgment.? A careful 
study of the passage referred to has failed to convince the writer 
that by ‘suggestion’ Bradley means anything more than hypoth- 
esis. If that view be correct, it lends additional force to the con- 
tention that the method of hypothesis and proof is the gist of the 
schematic method here as well. Indeed, Professor Baldwin 


! Vol. II, p. 4. 
® [bid., p. 4. 
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seems to include hypothesis as one form of the schematism and 
speaks of it as the proposition ‘of science.’ Now this limitation 
seems to me largely a matter of terminology, as do, in fact, 
many other distinctions made in this book. Still this does not 
mean at all that the discussions fail to contain much that is valu- 
able; on the contrary, they are often highly suggestive when 
one is able to recognize that the strange terminology is only a 
new dress for old problems. 

In conclusion, we may turn for a moment to the statement with 
which we began. It has been the object of this paper to give as 
clear an account as possible of one of the main features of the work 
under consideration and, in addition, wherever it seemed necessary, 
to compare its method and conclusions with those of the older 
idealistic logic. We have found our author contending that the 
method of advance of meanings is schematic or experimental in 
character in both the prelogical and the logical modes. More- 
over, we have recognized that there is much truth in this view, 
especially in the earlier stages. Nevertheless, it has seemed 
just to criticise Professor Baldwin’s assumptions, first, on the 
ground that they create a dualism between perception and concep- 
tion which can never be bridged, and second, on the ground that 
thought is not mere/y schematic, or experimental, — it does not 
proceed solely by the ‘trial and error’ method, but, in so far as it 
is thinking at all, it is guided by principles which are everywhere 
functional throughout cognition. Finally, we have seen that 
Professor Baldwin’s emphasis throughout upon ‘experiment’ 
connects itself with the older doctrine that the procedure of 
thought during the whole course of its development is to set up 
provisional hypotheses and to test them in the light of the fur- 
ther facts and experiences to which they point the way. The 
reader therefore will find nothing new in principle in Professor 
Baldwin’s ‘experimental’ method ; but his results are not on that 


account of less interest or importance. 
C. H. WILtIAMs. 
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THE NOTION OF THE IMPLICIT IN LOGIC.' 


HE notion of the Implicit or Potential, in some form or other, 
has been regarded as an essential and valuable philosophical 
idea since the time of Aristotle. Though at the present day we do 
not apply it as a principle of cosmic explanation with the confi- 
dence of the earlier Idealists, the notion still plays a great part, 
especially in all sciences dealing with the phenomena and achieve- 
ments of life and mind. Nevertheless, in logical discussions its 
use and mode of employment have been from time to time sharply 
challenged, not merely by the representatives of the view that 
each element of experience is in its own nature distinct and sepa- 
rate from every other, but also by the Idealists, the champions 
of continuity. The latter, indeed, attack only the uncritical and 
mechanical employment of the idea, and seek to distinguish sharply 
between the significant application of the concept, and its abuse as 
a merely verbal and abstract term. 

In certain recent discussions, however, the Idealists are them- 
selves represented as still under the fatal spell of the ‘ potential’ 
and of allied verbal terms, and I seem to perceive a tendency in 
some quarters to scoff openly at the Idealist’s formulas, or at best 
to listen with a kind of humorous tolerance to his frequent 
references to presuppositions of experience, and the becoming 
explicit of what was formerly only implicit. It would be easy to 
retort in kind, for every school has its formulas. Butit is rather 
the part of wisdom for the Idealist to rethink his favorite concepts 
in order to fix and define their legitimate use, and to inquire what 
clear ideas attach themselves to the words which he commonly 
employs to express them. 

My remarks will take as their point of departure Professor 
Baldwin's recent discussions of the concept of the Implicit. As 
is well known, Professor Baldwin, after dealing in a series of 
works with the general principles of evolution, as well as with 
their special applications to the mind of the child and the race, has 

' Read before the Baltimore meeting of the American Philosophical Association, 
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recently published two volumes (with a third soon to follow) of 
a work entitled Zhought and Things, or Genetic Logic. The 
author claims a certain advance in standpoint and method over the 
older logical discussions in virtue of the more genuinely genetic 
character of the concepts with which he has approached his 
inquiry. While conceding that Hegel and the neo-Kantian logi- 
cians generally employ a method that is to some extent genetic, 
Professor Baldwin finds that the treatment even of writers like 
Bosanquet, who have come nearest to grasping the nature of the 
logical process as genetic, is still defective and vitiated by formal- 
ism and appeals to the potential. In view of this claim to a more 
adequate method of dealing with logical experience, it was im- 
portant that Professor Baldwin should explain and defend the 
conceptions which were to guide his procedure, as he has done 
to some extent, at the beginning of his work. Here in particu- 
lar we learn how it is necessary to interpret the logical series 
when conceived as genetic, or what the concept of a genetic 
series really implies. These pages, read in conjunction with 
some of the author’s earlier writings which deal with the same 
topic, furnish a valuable and most suggestive treatment of 
fundamental logical problems ; and here one must go in order 
to understand and estimate his claim to have gained a more 
concrete and fruitful point of view than that of the older writers. 
In thus trying to understand Professor Baldwin’s working con- 
cepts, one finds in the list of canons of genetic logic, the canon 
of Actuality, which says that “no psychic event is present un- 
less it be actual,’’ and whose violation gives rise to the fallacy of 
the Implicit or Potential. This fallacy, we are told, “ consists in 
treating something as implicitly or potentially present when it is 
not actual.” And the illustrations given are “the finding of 
logical process in the prelogical modes or a potential self in the 
impersonal modes.” ' What is to be the criterion of presence or 
absence in the mind is not made clear in this connection, but, 
from the general form of his statements, as well as from other 
passages in his writings, it seems fair to assume that Pro- 
fessor Baldwin regards as actual only what is capable of appear- 


| Thought and Things, Vol. I, p. 24. 
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ing as a particular ‘ psychic event’ or phenomenal content. Else- 
where we are told that “what is, shows” ; which apparently 
means that what is not discoverable as present to consciousness 
in the form of a particular phenomenon at any stage, must not 
in any sense be ascribed to that stage as real or actual. 

If this interpretation is correct, it would seem that Professor 
Baldwin has for the moment forgotten his functional or genetic 
standpoint. For, as I shall attempt to show more fully later, that 
point of view does not construe mind in terms of psychic contents 
which can be pointed out as definite modes of existence. If mind 
is to be described functionally, the structural test of what is real 
cannot be invoked. It is impossible, then, to settle the matter 
off-hand by Berkeley’s favorite prescription of looking into our 
consciousness and seeing what is there and whatis not. A logical 
function, as the mind’s process of realizing truth, cannot be called 
upon to show itself in the form of a particular psychic event, or 
other mode of phenomenal existence. To make this the test of 
logical presence is obviously exactly parallel to Hume’s famous 
demand that the particular impression be pointed out from which 
the idea of the self is derived. 

It is evident that the logical result of taking Mr. Baldwin’s state- 
ment of the canon of Actuality thus literally, would be to dis- 
solve all inner connection of ideas, and to throw us back on the 
principle of Association. But this is only one part of his teaching. 
For he had previously laid down as the first canon of genetic logic, 
the principle of Continuity, — “ all psychic process is continuous.” 
The corresponding fallacy of Discontinuity “‘ consists in the treating 
of any psychic event as de novo, or as arising in a discontinuous 
series ; so the fallacy of the historical distinction in principle be- 
It is clear from this statement, 


perl 


tween ‘ sense’ and ‘ reason. 
as well as from other passages, that what is here emphasized is 
something more than the merely temporal or psychological con- 
tinuousness of the developing experience. Nevertheless, I find 
it difficult to understand just how Professor Baldwin conceives 
the principle of organization or the nature of the continuity. 
The difficulty is that the terms employed in repudiating the 
1Op. cit., Vol. I, p. 22. 
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implicit seem logically to leave no place for any continuity. 
How is it possible to hold on to these two canons at once, to 
emphasize Continuity and to repudiate the Implicit ? 

It would not solve the difficulty to say, ‘by understanding the 
nature of a genetic series’; for that is the very problem at issue. 
Mr. Baldwin’s theory may perhaps be set in a clearer light by refer- 
ence to the two sets of views with which he contrasts his own posi- 
tion, and between which it is evident that he is attempting to steer, 
in a sense, a middle course. On the one hand, there is the atom- 
istic, agenetic theory of mind, which attempts to build up knowledge 
out of discrete mental states by employing the mechanical prin- 
ciple of cause and effect ; and, on the other side, there is the view 
of the idealistic logicians. The former set of conceptions Professor 
Baldwin rejects as inadequate to deal with a developing experience. 
But, as we have seen, he also maintains that the idealists fail to reach 
a truly genetic view through their tendency to substitute refer- 
ences to the implicit for an account of the actual motives and con- 
ditions under which new modes of experience appear in the proc- 
ess of development. More specifically, Professor Baldwin objects 
to the Idealist’s procedure of finding the gem of the subject-object 
relation, and of logical judgment, in the earlier forms of cognitive 
experience. It is impossible here to discuss at length the ques- 
tion whether these criticisms fairly apply to the method of those 
logicians against whom they are directed, or whether they are 
based on a misunderstanding of their views. As I have already 
said, however, Professor Baldwin is in a sense only repeating the 
warnings of the idealists against hypostatizing the implicit. The 
leading representatives of this way of thinking have repeatedly 
pointed out the barrenness of references to the implicit when this 
is conceived as an abstract term. They have also emphasized the 
importance of tracing out the process in detail, of comprehending 
the universal in and through its particular manifestations, and have 
held that the truth is not merely the result, but the result viewed 
in relation to its process of becoming.' Nevertheless, it cannot, 

1«* Denn die Sache ist nicht in ihrem Zwecke erschdpft, sondern in ihrer Ausfiih- 


rung, noch ist dar Resultat das wirklicke Ganze, sondern es zusammen mit seinem 
Werden ; der Zweck fiir sich ist das unlebendige Allgemeine, wie die Tendenz das 
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I think, be denied that Professor Baldwin’s protest is directed at 
a real abuse ; and to fail to acknowledge that there may be some 
grounds for his criticism would be to forget that abstraction is an 
easily besetting sin. To think of the implicit as a preformed some- 
what, actually existing in the earlier cognitive experience, and 
naturally unfolding ¢x vi propria, and to suppose that a general 
reference to this natural tendency of the implicit to become explicit 
is a sufficient explanation of the real process is, of course, to rest 
in the emptiest verbal abstractions. As is at once obvious, it is 
the standpoint of the older preformationism, and not properly a 
genetic view at all. 

But, granting that a genetic account of logic must avoid both 
an atomistic and a preformation view of knowledge, the question 
still remains: How is the continuity of experience to be con- 
ceived? In what terms are we to think of the relation of the 
different stages and modes of knowledge, and what is the nature 
of the ‘‘ one continuous function of cognition,” to which Professor 
Baldwin in more than one passage refers? The answer to these 
questions is undoubtedly to be found in a conception which will 
adequately express the nature of a genetic logical series. In his 
canon of Progression, as well as in the later essays in his volume, 
Development and Evolution, Professor Baldwin has distinguished 
between a genetic and an agenetic series, and between genetic 
and agenetic sciences. In these discussions, accordingly, we 
may expect to get additional light regarding the positive charac- 
ter of his working conceptions. The fundamental distinction 
between a genetic series and one that is agenetic or mechanical, 
is that in the former there is real progression or development. 
Something new appears which was not present in the earlier 
stages, and which cannot be explained as made up of, or caused 
by, the events which preceded it. The genetic series, conse- 
quently, is not reversible like the mechanical, where cause and 
effect are taken as identical in virtue of the fact that they represent 


blosse Treiben, das seiner Wirklichkeit noch entbebrt, und die nackte Resultat ist der 
Leichnam, der die Tendenz hinter sich gelassen’’ Hegél, Werke, Bd. II, p. 5. 
Similar statements frequently occur in many of Hegel’s writings. Cf also Bradley, 
The Principles of Logic, pp. 194 ff. ; Appearance and Reality, pp. 384 ff. ; Bosan- 
quet, Logic, Vol. I, p. 16, 
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the same amount of energy. The universal category of science, 
then, is not mechanical cause and effect. There must bea genetic 
science and a genetic standpoint, which shall recognize the genuine 
character of development, the presence of a new element or form 
of synthesis at the later stages which is not simply the old over 
again. Moreover, this genetic series cannot be constructed a 
priori: “No formula for progression from mode to mode, that 
is, no strictly genetic formula in evolution or in development is 
possible except by direct observation of the facts of the series 
which the formulation aims to cover, or by the interpretation of 
other series which represent the same or parallel modes.” ' 

Now there can be no doubt that Professor Baldwin is right in 
insisting that a genetic series is not mechanical, and must ulti- 
mately be interpreted by a different category than that of cause 
and effect. But the question with which we are here concerned 
is whether his own statement of the principle of development is 
adequate, whether he himself ever reaches a ‘ genuinely genetic 
point of view.’ For the distinction which he labors seems to 
be the familiar one between existence and value, between the 
causal and the teleological standpoint. It is possible that I have 
failed to understand Professor Baldwin, but I do not find that 
either in the passages which I have summarized, or in his discus- 
sion of the Retrospective and Prospective categories, he clearly 
puts the distinction in this way. Indeed, if we take his state- 
ments literally, it seems that he has not realized how completely 
the causal point of view is left behind when we think of things 
as developing. As we have seen, his way of stating the distinc- 
tion between the mechanico-causal and the genetic or developing 
series, is that in the progression of the latter ‘something new’ 
appears in the consequent which is not present in the antecedent, 
and is not accounted for by it. Now this statement in itself 
would leave the series unintelligible; since the new factor or 
feature is asserted to come in simply as ‘ something new’ without 
being related through identity to anything else. The identity of 
matter or energy which gives to the principle of cause and effect 
its explanatory power is denied, while the nature of the identity 


' Development and Evolution, p. 23. 
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which it is proposed to put in its place is not exhibited.’ To ex- 
plain, however, is just to link together differences through an iden- 
tity ; and it is essential to see clearly what the developmental point 
of view requires us to substitute, as a principle of explanation, 
for the quantitative identity of physical cause and effect. This, as 
I have already said, must be the principle of teleology, the ideal 
identity of end and means. Now, it is of fundamental importance 
to recognize that the adoption of this category implies a complete 
transformation of view and a shifting of emphasis from the parts 
to the whole. There can no longer be any question of the 
equality or inequality of the members of the series viewed as ex- 
ternal to each other ; but, as means or functional processes, they 
are now conceived as constituent parts of a teleological system. 
It may be that Professor Baldwin actually reaches the teleological 
point of view in his treatment of the genetic categories as ‘ prospec- 
tive ;’ but, as I read him, he is there insisting on the necessity of 
recognizing the something new, ‘the further career,’ rather than 
looking at the whole process as a teleologically developing system. 
Moreover, the idea of teleological development carries with it an- 
other aspect of the genetic series which Professor Baldwin, I 
think, has not emphasized, and which he perhaps would not admit. 
A genetic series as teleological is a self-determining series, as op- 
posed to the changes of a mechanical system which are determined 
from without. So long as we read a series in genetic terms, we 
must regard the different modes and stages which it presents as 
the movement and manifestation of anideal unity or whole. De- 
termination through external causality is simply unmeaning and 
inapplicable. To give acauso-mechanical explanation of evolution 
is acontradiction in terms. When such a mode of explanation is 
adopted the evolutionary point of view has been abandoned, and 
the developing subject been transformed into a series of objects, 
which are viewed as standing in causal relation to other objects. 

When, on the other hand, the genesis of knowledge is conceived 

'In a paper in the Psychological Review for November (Vol. XVI, No. 6) 
Professor Baldwin has replied to this criticism as well as to certain other points which 
I urged in an article in the May (1909) number of that journal. It does not, how- 
ever, appear to me that his statements on this point clear up the difficulty to which I 


have called attention. The questions at issue are too fundamental to be discussed 
in a footnote, and I hope to find occasion to return to the subject. 
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in teleological terms, certain results are obtained which are of im- 
portance for our discussion. In the first place, it is to be noted 
that the conception of function has no meaning apart from teleology. 
In contemporary writing, however, it is not unusual to find the 
term used to denote a detached or isolated activity, in fact, to find 
the word ‘ functional’ employed as synonymous with ‘ dynamic’ 
or ‘changing ’ as opposed to what is regarded as ‘static.’ The 
real opposition to the functional, however, is found in what is re- 
garded as mechanical or causally determined. For a dynamic 
process or activity becomes a function only when it is viewed in 
relation to some permanent unity or ideal value, and as the 
bearer or representative of that unity. A function, as thus repre- 
sentative and pointing beyond itself, is a meaning, a universal, not a 
particular activity or psychic event. To take a functional point of 
view, then, is just to grasp the end or purpose of a series of events, 
and to read the parts as the means or members through which this 
ideal organization is realized. Asthus representative and expres- 
sive of the whole, functions are ideal and universal in character, 
and cannot be reduced to the form of mental objects or events. 
A functional or genetic logic, then, must deal with cognitive ex- 
perience as an immanent process of attaining truth through the 
organization of meanings. It can by no means dispense with de- 
tailed explanations and analyses, but these must be descriptions in 
terms of ‘end and means,’ not in terms of external causality. 
From this point of view we are able to understand the meaning 
and legitimate use of the notion of the Implicit. Indeed, we are 
able to see that this conception is indispensable, for to deny it, as 
Aristotle long ago remarked, would be to deny all movement 
and becoming in the sense of genesis. But it must never be 
forgotten that, when we look at experience functionally or teleo- 
logically, the implicit has not the form of an existing psychical 
content or object that can be thought of as a prior term, inde- 
pendently real apart from the process and the end. The earlier 
and later stages are held together in thought, and form an intelli- 
gible unity just through the fact that they reflect light upon each 
other and exhibit their common identity. That is, the end throws 
back light upon the means, thus disclosing that the latter, in virtue 
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of its ideal meaning or representative function, is not an inde- 
pendent and detached mode of existence, but a necessary moment 
of the same system, and therefore implicitly identical with the end 
itself. When thus interpreted teleologically, the different stages 
of the developing process are not taken as something new and 
inexplicable, but are explained as essential moments in the 
process through which the end is realized. 

We may, then, emphasize the continuity of the process of cog- 
nition by describing it as one continuous function which is ex- 
hibited throughout its various modes and stages. This would 
mean that all the various functions of logical experience are sub- 
ordinated as means to the ends of some supreme function or unity. 
This function of unity in experience is, as Kant showed in his 
doctrine of the Unity of Apperception, the logical mind itself. 
Moreover, it is evident that any particular category or mode of 
experience is just the logical mind functioning at that stage. 
When we take the logical mind itself as the one continuous 
function, and think of experience as a process of development, we 
can express in somewhat different terms the relation of the implicit 
and the actual in experience. The undeveloped logical mind is 
not merely universal capacity or potentiality of knowing, but also 
a movement toward actuality. Its real nature consists, one may 
say, in its striving for meaning, in its demand for completeness 
and coherence of experience. The ends of the logical process, 
the demand for meaning, which is the essential nature of the 
logical mind, is functionally operative at every stage of develop- 
ment, so that each prior stage of experience, as representative of 
those ends, is connected through identity with the later. Or, in 
other words, the Implicit is just the logical mind, as expressed 
at every stage in the system of developing functions through which 
the ends of knowledge are realized. As the bearer of the logical 
idea, as the instrument of the logical end, each functional stage 
is, as we have seen, a universal, and thus linked through identity 
to the other functions. In this sense the genetic process is con- 
tinuous, exhibiting in its progression not merely ‘something 
new,’ but rather the development or realization of the ends which 
constitute the logical mind. The ‘logical mind’ is thus the 
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universal presupposition of experience, and its ends and demands 
must be regarded as necessary both to explain experience at 
every stage, and to furnish the dynamic or moving principle 
throughout the whole course of its development. In any genuine 
course of development the end is functionally effective from the 
beginning ; hence a theory of logic is necessarily a description or 
analysis in terms of teleology. 


In conclusion, I would repeat that these conceptions do not 
render unnecessary a detailed account of the development of 
knowledge. They are intended to apply only to the question re- 
garding the terms in which the account of its development is to be 
written. No-one can doubt that the mind in its early stages of 
development is almost entirely immersed in practice, and that its 
functions appear to be directed only to the satisfaction of practi- 
cal desires. But, if the genetic viewpoint is to be retained, it is 
necessary to maintain that the cognitive mind was never mere/y 
practical, but that, even in its first beginnings, logical functions and 
logical meanings were not entirely lacking though for the time 
overshadowed by more pressing interests. Genetic logic is then 
the story of the gradual emancipation of the logical mind from the 
direct control of the practical through the working out of the 
principles which constitute its own essential nature. 


J. E. Creicuton. 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 

















REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 


The Meaning of Truth. By Wiriiam James. New York, 

Longmans, Green, and Co., 1909. — pp. 295. 

A critical estimate of this latest book of Professor James is particu- 
larly difficult ; and this for two reasons. Its structure and style are 
apologetic and polemical rather than expository ; and since it consists so 
largely of fragments of previous articles and addresses, many of which 
were written in reply to individual critics, and some of which even 
antedate the earlier book on pragmatism, there is an almost constant 
shifting of points of view, and a corresponding change in the precise 
problems that are considered, and in their answers from these varying 
points of view:+ We shall make, however, an honest effort to under- 
stand the author in his contentions over one or two of the main issues ; 
and we shall, as far as possible, — although with something of a shud- 
dering protest, — follow his own use of words in the discussion of 
these issues. This last concession will lead us to speak of ‘‘ ideas’’ in 
the utterly loose sense in which the word was employed by Locke and 
the French sensational school ; of ‘‘ reality’’ as having no independ- 
ent, definable significance ; of ‘‘relation’’ and ‘‘ correspondence ’’ 
without stopping to inquire as to the particular 4nd of relation or cor- 
respondence with which we are just now dealing ; and of ‘‘ cognition ”’ 
and ‘‘ knowledge ’’ without recognizing the obligation to a preliminary 
psychological analysis of the content of these terms. 

There are two questions, and two main issues as represented by these 
questions, which are at stake in Professor James's effort to tell us ‘‘ the 
meaning of truth.’’ These two questions are closely related, but they 
are by no means identical. One is: What is the essential nature of 
the truth? Or, to employ the terminology of the author: What en- 
titles any particular idea, or class of ideas, to the claim to be true? 
The other problem concerns the rational tests, or criteria, of any 
particular truth, or class of truth, or of truth in general. Its answer 
would tell us, how we arrive at the truth; or how the mind, being 
more or less of a critic of its own ideas, comes to sort out these ideas, 
and to distinguish between the certainly true and the perhaps true, 
or between the true and the false, or between ideas that are mere 
imaginings and ideas that are perceived as real things, etc. It is made 
the more important that this distinction in problems should be care- 
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fully observed ; because in all writings defensive of so-called pragma- 
tism which I have ever seen, there has been constant interplay between, 
and hopeless confusion of, these two questions. 

Now in certain passages of this book, as well as of his earlier writ- 
ings, Professor James is perfectly clear in his answer to the first of 
these questions; and it is interesting to observe that in giving shits 
answer he holds himself to be in agreement with all his opponents, — 
even the most pronounced rationalists, idealists, or absolutists. 
‘« Truth,’’ he repeats (preface, p. v) quoting from the book named 
Pragmatism, ‘‘ is a property of certain of our ideas. It means their 
agreement, as falsity means their disagreement, with reality.’’ Ina 
less positive way and with a change of terms, we are told (p. 139) 
‘* of the relation called ‘ knowledge,’ which may connect an idea with 
reality.’’ Still later we are informed that it is impossible ‘‘ to imagine 
a man satisfied with an idea,’’ who should ‘‘ no¢ take its content asa 
true account of reality.’’ In his zeal to escape the charge of subjec- 
tivism, the author even goes so far in one passage (p. 163) as to use 
these pregnant words: ‘‘ Truth is essentially a relation between two 
things, an idea, on the one hand, and a reality outside of the idea on 
the other’’ [italics are ours]. The belief that the reality is ‘‘ outside 
of the idea’’ is itself a kind of ‘ sa/to morta/e,’ which has the appear- 
ance of a species of transcendency (p. 143). 

Furthermore, pragmatism, as expounded by Professor James, holds 
that reality is somehow independent of the particular idea to which it 
is momentarily related, and indeed of all human ideas. Or, to reverse 
the proposition, the idea is dependent for its truth, on reality. ‘‘If 
our own particular thought were annihilated, the reality would still be 
there in some shape ’’ (p. 68). And ‘‘ the humanist does not ignore 
the character of objectivity and independence in truth’’ (p. 78). 
Nor is this relation of the idea, as the dependent, to the reality as at 
least relatively independent, confined to the empty belief #a¢ reality 
somehow exists ‘‘ outside of the particular idea.’’ The idea is de- 
pendent upon the reality for its ‘‘ whatness,’’ for the ‘‘ knowledge- 
about ’’ reality, which it claims for itself. The existence of the object, 
whenever the idea asserts it ‘truly,’ is the only reason, in innumer- 
able cases, why the idea does work successfully’’ (p. xv). We refuse 
to believe that we create the reality of which some of our ideas are 
cognizant ; on the contrary, we are ‘‘made subject,’’ or compelled, 
to a belief in some realities (pp. 6f.). Onthe other hand: ‘‘ We will 
deny the function of knowledge to any feeling whose quality or con- 
tent we do not ourselves believe to exist outside of that feeling as well 
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asin it’’ (p. 8). We cannot, indeed, indicate the ‘‘ cognitive func- 
tion ’’ of feeling, without making the discovery that reality exists else- 
where than in the feeling (p. 16). While it is perception which 
validates conception (p. 32), and in places Professor James comes 
perilously near to limiting all human knowledge to individual things 
as known immediately through the senses, thus making a clean sweep 
of all the claims of science as well as common sense (see pp. 39 and 
44f.); it is impossible to interpret his utterances on the relations of 
idea to reality, without the assumption that the former depends on the 
latter to dictate, not only the bare fact that somewhat is real but also 
the particular ideas which shall amount to the cognition of what that 
‘real’ truly is. 

From all such quotations, — and there are many more similar scat- 
tered through the writings of so-called pragmatists, —it would seem 
that, by truth in general we must mean to affirm some sort of an 
agreement between that system of ideas which men call cognitive and 
the system of real things, considered as somehow independent of, or 
‘ outside of,’ the system of ideas. In a word, Knowledge is depend- 
ently related to Reality ; ideas do not create a world of real things, 
but form themselves, at least when kept constantly under obligation 
to the supreme tests of sense-perception, into a kind of correspondence 
with these independently existent real things. And this is the answer 
to the question: What is it, essentially considered, to be true? Such 
an answer is, of course, satisfactory to the common-sense realist ; and 
if he were permitted to put his own interpretation on each of the im- 
portant terms employed in this answer, it might be made measurably 
satisfactory to the rationalist, or to the idealist, or even to the abso- 
lutist of the most pronounced type. When it is added that one most 
important part of the meaning of all this is that man may be fitted for 
action in the midst of this real world, why need any one dispute this 
obvious and even pious proposition ? 

But the trouble begins just as soon as the pragmatist begins to in- 
terpret his own definitions ; and the trouble increases and the con- 
fusion grows, about as fast and as far as the attempt at interpretation 
proceeds. How this result happens in this book we shall discover by 
directing our attention to a few of the many quotations which might 
be made to illustrate the criticism. Almost immediately (p. 2 f.) 
Professor James passes covertly over to the second of the two ques- 
tions which, as we have said above, must always be carefully dis- 
tinguished, and asks: ‘‘ How comes it that common sense has assigned 
a number of cases in which it (7. ¢., self-transcendence) is assumed 
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not only to be possible but actual? And what are the marks used by 
common sense to distinguish those cases from the rest?’’ Now this 
is a perfectly legitimate question ; but it is a different question from 
that in answer to which the preceding quotations have been made. 
/ts answer is given later on in these words: ‘‘In the last analysis, 
then, we believe that we all know and think about and talk about the 
same world, because we believe our percepts are possessed by us in com- 
mon. And we believe this because the percepts of each one of us 
seem to be changed in consequence of changes in the percepts of some 
one else.’’ Plainly, the former of these two sentences aims to tell us 
how we come at reality as an attachment to some among our many 
ideas ; it is by way of a certain kind of belief. But the most ultra- 
pragmatic pragmatist would scarcely contend that truth, essentially 
considered, is nothing more than the individual’s state of belief in his 
own percepts ; although the criteria of every seeming truth may in- 
clude such belief. Plainly, however, in the latter of the two sentences, 
Professor James does intend to introduce his own solution of the 
problem: What is it for an idea to be true ? and, so far as the answer 
here given is complete, it seems to run: Truth is an agreement 
among fercepts, as respects their interdependent changes. 

Indeed, we are explicitly told later on in this book (p. 70), that, 
according to humanism, truth means, ‘‘ the relation of less fixed parts 
of experience (predicates) to other relatively more fixed parts (sub- 
jects) ; and we are not required to seek it.in a relation of experience 
as such to any thing beyond itself.’’ Now here is one of those subtle 
and dexterous changes in terms, which so frequently occur in our 
author and which it is difficult to reconcile with a desirable consistency 
in thinking. For, verily, nobody claims that any reality can be 
known, or even conjectured, which is not somehow included in 
‘experience.’ The very question is whether reality is not included 
in all experience ; how much of it is included ; and how it is included. 
In his incomplete answer to the last of these inquiries, the author seems 
to suppose that he has answered them all. 

It turns out, then, that according to pragmatic doctrine, when inter- 
preted by its own exponents, for the conception of truth as an idea 
which has somehow attained agreement with a reality which is in some 
sort independent of ideas and existent ‘ outside’ of them, we must 
substitute the conception of a certain class of ideas which have attained 
a more or less fixed relation to other ideas. This view may be true, 
or it may not be true ; but it certainly is #o¢ the view which was stated 
in the previous set of quotations. And if it is not twin brother, or at 
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least first cousin, to what used to be called ‘solipsism,’ then I have 
repentantly and dejectedly to confess that I have forgotten what 
solipsism really and truly is. 

There has seldom been a more curious exhibition of freakishness in 
the history of modern reflective thinking than that given by the fact that 
pragmatism has taken its name as a brand-new philosophy, witha reso- 
lution at hand of all ancient quarrels and a solvent of most speculative 
difficulties, through its enunciation of a tenet which, when properly 
limited and correctly understood and cautiously applied, need occasion 
neither anxiety nor dispute. J/deas prove themselves to be true to human 
minds, if they work as though they were true. But what kind of work 
do true ideas do? No less a work than that of enabling us to adjust 
ourselves more and more satisfactorily to that environment of real 
things, on the reality and constant, compelling influence of which 
our ideas are, for all ‘‘ practical’’ purposes,— in the narrowest meaning 
of that much abused word,— dependent. But not in this ‘‘ narrowest 
meaning’’ alone. For true ideas ‘‘ work,’’ and so prove themselves 
to be true, by way of enabling us better and better to understand all real 
things, their nature and their relations to one another ; in a word, the 
whole being of the world in which they and we are interdependent and 
related parts. 

But why should any great fuss, either of admiration or contention, 
be made over so self-evident a statement as this would seem to be? 
I fear, yes, I am quite sure, that the cause lies at the door of prag- 
matism itself; or, perhaps, in part, of an age that prefers what seems 
new, if only it is sensational, to thinking its way quietly through to 
conclusions that will in some good measure stand the tests of modern 
science and of the history of philosophy. 

The same thing is true of the more elaborate and carefully polished 
statements of Professors Dewey and Schiller as to where they would 
locate those marks which enable the mind to distinguish, — always, of 
course, only approximately and progressively, — between truth and 
error; or between the certainly true and the more or less probably 
true. The marks, or criteria, are in a certain satisfaction which the 
mind feels in introducing consistency and harmony among its own 
ideas. Again, of course. But this is only an incomplete and rhetor- 
ical manner of stating what every treatise on so-called ‘‘ pure logic’’ 
has implied or elaborated from Aristotle downward ; and what every 
investigator in any one of the positive and experimental sciences takes 
as a matter of course. But do not our pragmatist friends see that the 
underlying assumption of this method of procedure is the confidence, 
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somehow gained and continuously growing, that reality is itself a con- 
sistent and self-satisfactory system of things, — at least, just so far as 7¢ 
compels our ideas to work in this large-minded ‘‘ practical ’’ way. 

We do not need to follow further this constant shifting of the two 
questions, and more or less concealed substitution of the answer of one 
for the answer of the other, in order to discover how little convincing 
is this last effort of Professor James to show that pragmatism offers a 
solution for our epistemological, and their connected metaphysical, 
problems. Into the desultory discussion of the absolute, which the 
book introduces in certain passages, we have no disposition to enter. 
With the views of our pragmatic friends that she absolute, in the sense 
of the Unknowable or the Unrelated, has no claim either to agreement 
with any reality or to value as a working idea, we have no contention 
to propose. But when we are told that ‘‘ the true is only the expedient 
in the way of our thinking’’ (p. vii); that ‘‘truth Aappens to an 
idea’’ (p. vi); that the ‘‘ feeling of g (reality) knows whatever 
reality it resembles’? (p. 28); and ‘‘ that all feeling is for the sake of 
action’ (in the narrow meaning of ‘action’ and ‘the practical ’); 
we begin by distrusting such a loose and unusual employment of terms 
that customarily have a fairly fixed signification attached to them ; 
and we end by distrusting and rejecting the confusions and fallacies of 
thought which are injected into them. And this, in spite of the many 
statements, in the correctness of which we can heartily agree, without 
accrediting all the polemics and detailed exposition of the small but 
distinguished band of the most doughty and uncompromising defenders 
of so-called pragmatism. Of course, for example, there is no truth 
that is ‘‘ absolute, complete, and objective’’ (p. 155), —although this 
must be a very special use of the last word ; for Professor James else- 
where in this same book (p. 165) expressly declares: ‘‘ It is between 
the idea and the object that the truth-relation is to be sought and it 
involves both terms.’’ Of course, too, no one, whether professed 
philosopher or man of ‘‘ plain common sense,’’ can believe in objects 
and relations ‘‘ altogether trans-experiential’’ (p. xvii). But to 
attack the views implied in such obvious statements as these, seems to 
us, it must be confessed, too much like setting up men of straw, in 
order to gain a reputation for skill and valor in the eyes of the public 
by knocking them down. 

And now, in our hunt after the meaning of truth, as pragmatism 
conceives of this problem, we hark back to the point of starting. We 
find ourselves guilty of what the author calls Zhe Sixth Misunderstand- 
ing (p. 200 f.). ‘* Pragmatism explains not what truth is, but only 
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how it is arrived at.’ To something like this very issue we have tried 
to stick close, all the way through our attempt to place a critical esti- 
mate upon the pragmatist answer to the inquiry into the meaning of 
truth. The conclusion has been forced upon us that pragmatism con- 
stantly confuses these two questions, but that it answers satisfactorily 
neither of the two. In coming to this conclusion, however, we can- 
not confess to the charge of either stupidity or insincerity. We must, 
therefore, take our place, — and this we do with cheerfulness and alac- 
rity, — among that great cloud of witnesses who, according to Professor 
James, ‘‘ labor under an inability almost pathetic, to understand the 
thesis which they seek to refute’’ (p. xx). But we propose this final 
query: Of what practical use, whether for the conduct of life, or the 
advancement of science, or the uplift of moral ideals, or the administra- 
tion of the faith and the consolations of religion, is a philosophy that 
makes so ineffective an appeal on the ground of its own truthfulness ? 
But we may be permitted to placate our temper and to quiet our fears 
with the consciousness that our party, being protestant, is still greatly 
in the majority ; and, in fact, seems at the very latest information to 
be gaining rapidly. So then, in due time and, we hope, in a short 
time, if the very few confirmed pragmatists prove unable to find for 
themselves a place where ‘‘ the wicked cease from troubling,’’ we, at 
least, may easily and safely retire where ‘‘ the weary are at rest.’’ 


GEORGE TRUMBULL LADD. 
YALE UNIVERSITY. 


Philosophische Strimungen der Gegenwart. By Lupwic Srein. 
Stuttgart, Verlag von F. Encke, 1908. — pp. xvi, 452. 


The present volume is offered as an aid toa general view of the 
significant affiliations and oppositions of leading philosophical tenden- 
cies of the present day. The author hopes that it will lessen the waste 
of effort and confusion of thought resulting, in a time of active con- 
troversy and construction like the present, from mutual misunder- 
standings among thinkers and from imperfect definition of important 
issues. The first of the two parts into which the volume is divided 
consists of ten chapters, in which the several movements or tendencies 
in contemporary thought are presented and discussed. The six chap- 
ters of the second part purport to give a cross-sectional view, treating 
in a more constructive and affirmative way of the great problems 
to which the interest and efforts of the several schools are chiefly 
directed. Both parts deal for the most part with recent and contem- 
porary German thought; a companion volume is promised which is 
to treat in the same way of English, French, and Italian philosophy. 
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The author’s precise purpose has, I think, hardly been accomplished. 
The volume should prove a useful handbook, — with its seemingly 
encyclopedic citation of authors and titles, and its copious index of 
names, extending over seven double column pages. But the state- 
ments of standpoint and doctrine, while on the one hand lacking in 
the precision and definiteness of an encyclopedia article, do not, on 
the other hand, luminously merge, as the author intended, into a 
single comprehensive view of the contemporary situation. Several of 
the chapters appeared originally in philosophical journals, and were 
worked over for incorporation in the present publication. It is for 
this reason, perhaps, that the chapters of the first part differ in method, 
and are not equally comprehensive in the treatment of their respective 
topics. Of Stein’s conception of the history of philosophy something 
will have to be said below, and it need only be mentioned in this con- 
nection, as to some extent responsible for the indistinctness of impres- 
sion left by the several chapters and the whole. But the main reason 
is undoubtedly the separate treatment of the ‘movements’ and the 
‘problems.’ The first part, because not frankly so intended, falls 
somewhat short of being a wholly satisfactory handbook. At the 
same time, the chapters are too encyclopedic in plan and scope to 
admit of effective correlation by the detached series of concluding 
chapters. Moreover, if these latter indicate the contents of a veritable 
cross-section through the stream of contemporary German thought, 
this is, at all events, in its proportions, not such a cross-section as the 
ten descriptive chapters prepare us toexpect. On the whole, it would 
seem that the author’s purpose might have been better accomplished 
by making the book essentially a statement and discussion of the prob- 
lems at issue in their logical relations to one another, and by present- 
ing, in connection with each problem, the complementary or conflict- 
ing contributions of the several schools and groups. At the close a 
brief résumé of the collective teaching of each school might have been 
given. 

The first chapter treats of ‘‘ The Neo-Idealistic Movement.’’ In 
contemporary German philosophy, Stein points out, are presented 
over again the stages of the classical development from Kant to Hegel. 
From the Neo-Kantianism of the Marburg school and F. J. Schmidt 
and the Fichteanism of Windelband, Rickert, Eucken, Lipps, and 
Miinsterberg, to the philosophy of Nature of von Hartmann, Drews, 
Ostwald, and Reinke, and the Hegelianism of L. W. Stern and of 
Miinsterberg (in his latest work), there is acomplete parallelism with 
the older movement, And among the idealists themselves there is 
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great diversity. ‘‘ The prism of idealism in our day may indeed be 
said to show nearly the whole span of the rainbow colors’’ (p. 5). 
But instead of harmony and codperation among the diverse idealistic 
tendencies, one sees only silent, mutual contempt or fratricidal strife. 
‘*Sie philosophieren aneinander vorbei,’’ says Stein. ‘‘Is it nota 
reproach to us,’’ he exclaims, ‘‘ that the monism of the ‘ We/tratsel’- 
deuter should so spread like wild-fire, while idealism can only follow 
scolding and ineffectual in the wake of Haeckel’s triumphal chariot ?’’ 
‘*We have today no one great philosophic tendency which controls 
all others or draws them all as tributaries into one mighty channel, 
but only many little tendencies, each one of which, thoughtless of 
its sources or outlet, runs its course as if there were no others’’ (pp. 
5-6). And yet, says Stein, two great streams of thought Aave 
actually dominated the history of modern philosophy down to the 
present, — rationalism and voluntarism, the latter of these taking its 
rise from Kant. ‘‘ Implicitly or explicitly, voluntarism is of the very 
essence of nearly all contemporary idealism ’’ (p. 9). The remainder 
of the chapter is, accordingly, given over to an account of the volun- 
tarist systems of Lipps, Windelband, Stern, and Miinsterberg, with 
some reference to Wundt’s contribution on metaphysics in Die Kultur 
der Gegenwart and to the dissenting views of Kiilpe. The moral of 
the situation would appear to be, in Stein’s opinion, that in the defi- 
nite correlation and adjustment of its rationalistic and voluntaristic 
ancestral tendencies, idealism has a unifying problem that should draw 
together all its scattering efforts. Meanwhile, idealists may have 
the assurance that their own dissentions and want of discipline have 
been hitherto the sole real source of their adversaries’ strength. 

The second chapter, under the title ‘‘ The Neo-positivist Move- 
ment,’’ presents a rather impressionistic account of the pragmatism of 
James, preceded by an enumeration of the more important literature 
of pragmatism in German, French, and English, and a discussion of 
the history of the term. ‘‘ Pragmatism,’’ says Stein, ‘‘ is, in its inten- 
tion, even though perhaps not in ultimate consequences, nothing but 
a theory of truth.’’ But if its first interest was in the problem of 
truth, pragmatism’s solution of this problem is of such a sort as to 
bring with it fairly definite implications in other departments of 
philosophy. ‘‘ Pragmatism is nominalistic in the theory of knowl- 
edge, voluntarist in psychology, energistic in the philosophy of nature, 
agnostic in metaphysics, and in ethics, melioristic on the principles 
of Bentham and J. S. Mill,— but with all this versatility, pragmatism 
is no external grouping of unrelated doctrines, but shows that organic 
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unity which, according to Goethe, is the mark of a work of genius’’ 
(p. 65). One wonders whether Stein here remembers his earlier 
insistence (pp. 42-43) upon the essential identity of the pragmatist 
theory of truth with the theory of knowledge and cosmic teleology 
of Stoicism and how far he would carry the parallelism between the 
two coherent systems, — whether, for example, he would interpret 
Stoicism also as agnostic in metaphysics and melioristic on the prin- 
ciples of Bentham and Mill in ethics. One suspects some flaw in the 
identification expressly alleged,— although which, if not both, of the 
two theories of knowledge may be the one misconstrued would be a 
more suitable matter for consideration elsewhere. 

Stein’s criticism of pragmatism Concludes the chapter (pp. 65-75). 
‘« The voir pour prévoir of Comte is the initial principle of pragmatism.”’ 
But purposiveness is only a regulative, not a constitutive, principle, 
and it is, according to Stein, due to this limitation that the pragmatist 
theory of truth cannot possibly rise higher then relativism. As a 
matter of fact, every doctrine of purposiveness must be deductive; for 
only by resort to some assumed primary ‘‘ constant’’ can it avoid the 
anarchy of making ‘‘ not man but ¢#e man the measure of all things ’’ 
(p. 71). This isas true of James’s variant of the purposive philosophy 
as of any other,—for all its ‘‘ cult of fact,its freedom from hypothesis, 
its genetic theory of truth’’ (p. 69),— and accordingly the ‘‘ con- 
stant’’ in pragmatism is none other than the criterion of ‘‘ power to 
work,’’— by which Stein appears tc mean an ideal of economy in the 
agent which requires an accurate valuation of conceptions according 
to their ‘‘ power to work.’’ James’s seeming unawareness of the 
true a priori character of this principle, amounts to a lapse into the 
inconsequences which he himself long since pointed out in the 
associational psychology (p. 70). 

In the next chapter, with the ‘‘energism ’’ of Ostwald for a main 
theme, Stein discusses recent developments in the philosophy of nature 
and of science, giving brief mention to Mach, Lipps, and others, and 
to some of the adverse critics of the movement. Stein accepts the 
disparaging judgment passed by Drews upon the neo-Fichtean ‘‘schul- 
missige Naturphilosophie’’ of Lipps’s contribution to the Festschrift 
for Kuno Fischer. Fairly launched in Ostwald’s Liibeck address of 
1895, energism had had the way prepared for it by the earlier inde- 
pendent labors of Clifford, Mach, Lange, and the German-American 
Stallo. To-day, Stein assures us, the educated multitudes are turning 
away from their older allegience and toward the energistic philosophy, 
‘*um den metaphysischen Dogmatismus des ‘ Weltritsel’-Materialismus 
den Halb-bis Sechszehntelgebildeten zu iiberlassen.’’ 
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The other chapters of Part One deal respectively with the romanti- 
cism of Chamberlain and Keyserling, the neo-vitalism of Driesch, 
Reinke, and others, the realism of von Hartmann, Erhardt, Busse, 
and Kiilpe, Spencer’s conception of evolution, the individualism of 
Nietzsche and Stirner, Dilthey’s development of the standpoint and 
conception of the ‘‘ Geisteswissenschaften,’’ and finally the personality 
and work of Zeller. The chapter on romanticism shows Stein’s allusive 
method of exposition and rhetorical facility of style in their most tan- 
talizing form. One who has not already made the acquaintance of 
Chamberlain’s Die Grundlagen des Neunsehniten Jahrhunderts will find 
himself at a loss to appreciate either the force of Stein’s strictures upon 
certain phases of the argument or the merits of his high estimate of the 
importance of the movement. ‘‘In Chamberlain and Keyserling are 
still alive all of the motives of the older French and German romanti- 
cism, but they have purged away all that is avowedly mystical, nebu- 
lous, confused and abstruse, showing us a new romanticism scientifically 
deepened and logically made clear. . . . They have shaken men’s 
faith in the autocracy of the logical consciousness. . . . With search- 
ing of heart and singleness of purpose, it is now the duty of all ration- 
alists and intellectualists to check the movement before its spread grows 
to a devastation ’’ (pp. 157-158). 

Vitalism, for Stein, has only a symptomatic importance as a nat- 
ural reaction against the dogmatic finality of materialism. Toward 
the close of the chapter (p. 173), are cited with apparent approval 
the critical objections against vitalism set forth by Kurd Lasswitz in 
his recent See/en und Ziele (1908). In his discussion of realism, 
Stein insists upon the indebtedness of all contemporary branches of 
the general tendency to Trendelenburg (pp. 198-199). The chapter 
treating of the evolutionary movement is in fact an account, drawn 
largely from the Autobiography, of Spencer’s intellectual relations and 
affinities to some of his English contemporaries and to German 
thinkers. The last chapter, entitled ‘‘ Die Philosophiegeschichtliche 
Bewegung ’’ turns out to be, in the main, a highly interesting appre- 
ciation of the personality and life work of Eduard Zeller. A notable 
feature is the account of Zeller’s general philosophic views (pp. 283- 
292). Of the logic of the history of philosophy or of contemporary 
aims and methods in the study of the history of philosophy, the 
chapter has little to say. Stein quotes with approval at the end of the 
chapter these words of Alois Riehl: ‘‘ Was, trotz der verschiedenen 
Gesichts- und Ausgangspunkte der Forschung, ungeachtet der Aus- 
schliesslichkeit — und selbst Feindlichkeit— des Systems, absehend 
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endlich von Unterschied der Zeitalter und Personen, sich als gemein- 
same fibereinstimmende Lehre herausstellte, darf unbedenklich als 
sichere Grundlage und wirklicher Ertrag der Forschung in die Philos- 
ophie der Gegenwart eingehen’’ (p. 293),—a method of gaining 
results in philosophy which, it would seem, must presently bring the 
actual course of philosophy to an untimely close. Stein’s own pro- 
cedure in his historical chapters happily does not perfectly exemplify 
this method, but it is in general his tendency to emphasize resem- 
blances, being satisfied to dispose of the outstanding ‘‘ differences’’ 
shortly, as matters of ‘‘color’’ rather than of ‘‘ essential tendency,”’ 
as accidental muvances rather than essential characteristics. 

Three of the six chapters of the second part are given over to the 
problems of sociology and ethics, a share of the author’s cross-sectional 
view for which the cursory historical notice of the individualism of 
Nietzsche and Stirner stands as a very inadequate counterpart. The 
first, second, and sixth chapters deal with the problems of knowl- 
edge, of religion, and of history. The two former are eclectic and 
irenical, apparently endeavoring to make no contribution, and accord- 
ingly avoiding recognition of most of the issues upon which contem- 
porary discussion turns. For example, Stein declares himself (p. 296) 
as ‘‘an empiricist in respect of the origin of our general concepts, 
but an ‘a@ friorist’ or rationalist in respect of their validity.’’ The 
third chapter, entitled ‘‘ The Sociological Problem,’’ deals mainly, 
after the manner of the descriptive chapters, with the views of Ratzen- 
hofer and Herbert Spencer. 

For the rest, one welcomes the three concluding chapters with their 
interesting, if not profound, discussions of toleration, authority, and 
the problem of history. Toleration and authority Stein suggestively 
conceives as necessary aspects of any living and developing social organ- 
ization, and therefore as having a much wider inclusion than has ordi- 
narily been ascribed to them in the discussions of philosophers and 
jurists. ‘‘Toleration means bearing with others’ peculiarities; con- 
sideration for others’ feelings, usages, ways of looking at things, con- 
victions, and customs (.Si//en); respect for the principles, views of 
life, and zsthetic preferences of our fellows; and finally, respectful 
treatment of alien races who differ radically from ourselves in religion 
or civilization, in political tendency or social organization. . . . True 
toleration always individualizes ; it never ventures to pass general 
judgments ’’ (p. 379). And the ancestral germ of conscious tolera- 
tion is the imitative impulse, a process of exchange between conscious 
beings, which, as Ostwald would have it, is but one manifestation of 
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the universal cosmic principle of exchange of energy for energy (pp. 
385-386). Or again, ‘‘ Toleration is nothing but a special case of 
the tendency toward equilibrium in nature — toleration is the tendency 
toward social equilibrium’’ (p. 389). The limitations of Stein’s 
view are thus perhaps sufficiently apparent, but his treatment is sug- 
gestive in its breadth and in its recognition of the problem as one 
worth separate discussion as such, — even though stopping short of the 
recognition that toleration is the negative aspect of a social attitude 
which looks toward affirmative reconstruction. In a similarly broad 
sense, Stein, following Jerusalem, defines authority (or the recognition 
of it) as ‘‘ the acceptance, without proof, of another’s judgment ’’ (p. 
402). But authority isno mere ‘historical category’’; it derives 
from a ‘‘ psychological category, from an irrevocable spiritual constraint, 
which shows itself in that need for authority which is a distinctive 
characteristic of human kind’’ (pp. 407-408). This spiritual need, 
however, ‘‘ is grounded on the solid rock of biological utility. . . . 
Sie ist eine Reflexbewegung auf dem Gebiete des Willens’’ (pp. 411- 
412). ‘*What the sciences are for thought, that authority is for 
conduct’’ (p. 413). Here, as elsewhere, however, Stein’s fondness 
for a well-balanced parallelism leads him astray. Science is not merely 
a body of established truths, but a constructive frocedure also, and the 
limitations of Stein’s whole treatment come from his failure to recog- 
nize just this essentially spiritual aspect of the individual’s attitude 
toward moral and political authority. For Stein, authority is a bio- 
logical reflex without which ‘‘ die anarchische Willkiir des Indi- 
viduums’’ (p. 414) would run riot. Wherever this is the whole 
truth (and is it ever so, even on the biological level?), does it ever 
come to pass, as Stein says it has among ourselves, that ‘‘ wir setzen 
selbst Autoritaten ein’’ (p. 419)? And finally, Stein’s conception 
of the problem of history shows a kindred limitation. For him the 
problem is that of the extent to which knowledge of the historical 
past, like knowledge of external nature, may be relied upon as a Basis 
for the prediction of the course of events. His conclusion is the 
obvious one that history from this point of view, warrants only 
‘«schatzungsweise geaiisserte Mutmassungen, also problematische Urteile 
uber die Gestaltung des Kommenden, aber keine astronomische Sicher- 
heit in der Voraussage des historischen Geschehens’’ (p 440). Ap- 
parently this is Stein’s adjudication of the opposed sociological and 
idiographic conceptions of Lamprecht and Rickert. He seems in 
this to miss the point at issue, — which to the present writer appears 
in the last analysis, to be just the problem of the logical motives of 
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historical study and the meaning of the historian’s results, — not 
whether history'can play well or not so very well a part analogous to 


that of natural science. 
Henry W. STvarrT. 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY, CALIFORNIA. 


L’ année philosophique, publiée sous la direction de F. Pition. 
Dix-neuviéme année — 1908. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1909. — pp. 283. 
The nineteenth number of ZL’ année philosophique presents a thor- 

oughly creditable volume, although not perhaps one which will gain 
special distinction in comparison with the other issues of this highly 
satisfactory periodical. It is composed, as usual, of four regular arti- 
cles and an extended series of short book reviews. Toa larger degree 
than usual, however, the articles are themselves but critical summaries 
of current philosophical production in France. 

The first article, by M. Rodier, on 7he Functions of the Syllogism, 
is offered as a development in a special direction of the doctrine of 
the late Octave Hamelin. The author aims at an interpretation of 
the syllogism from the point of view of intension, with the purpose of 
throwing light upon the essential nature of deductive reasoning. He 
sees in the principle and forms of the syllogism the characteristic life 
of the universal in the thought of man, an activity in which the con- 
ceptual order of reality comes to conscious expression and interpreta- 
tion with us. He avoids, however, an excess of abstractionism, and 
is on his guard particularly against that misuse of the universal as an 
abstract generality which it is customary to associate with orthodox 
Platonism. After analyzing in a penetrating and suggestive manner 
the nature of the syllogism in itself he passes to the derivative forms 
which arise in its application to the conditions of the abstract sciences. 
This enables him to explain some of the artificialities of the traditional 
formal logic. It enables him especially, however, to deal with the 
nature of mathematical reasoning and its relation to syllogism, in such 
wise as to maintain that the two are at bottom identical in principle. 
The sixty pages devoted to this study will be of high interest to the 
logician. 

The second article, by M. Victor Egger, On Certain Texts Con- 
cerning Socrates, examines an oft-quoted remark of Victor Cousin, that 
‘* Socrates brought philosophy down from the heavens to the earth.’’ 
The author shows that this statement rests upon a misquotation from 
Cicero, whose remark in turn rests upon a misquotation from an earlier 
anonymous writing, the original of which would give a quite different 
meaning. He shows, also, that the passage in question affords a very 
inexact idea of the Socratic revolution. 
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The third article, by M. Dauriac, on Zhe Psychology of Victor Egger, 
is devoted to a critical summary of a course of lectures on psychology 
given at the Sorbonne by M. Egger, lately deceased. The lectures 
are in the form of notes taken by an intelligent auditor and revised by 
the professor, the whole forming a volume of three hundred sixty- 
five pages. M. Dauriac undertakes to show that they constitute one 
of the most consistent and original bodies of doctrine that have been 
given in the Sorbonne or in France since philosophy has been taught 
there. It is true that the discussions do not rest to any large degree 
upon laboratory analyses and experiments. Professor Egger’s chair 
was that of Philosophy and Psychology, and with him philosophy held 
the first place. In 1881, however, he promised the work upon psy- 
chology, and its line of thought is thoroughly instructed and matured. 
M. Dauriac’s summary would seem to show that the speaker devoted 
special care and acuteness to the analysis of the underlying concepts 
of psychology, and perhaps rather less attention to the development of 
the detailed empirical uniformities. Treating effort as the central 
function of the soul, and habit as its second great law, M. Egger 
aimed to interpret all other phases of conscious life in relation to these 
cardinal factors. 

The fourth article, by M. Pillon, entitled 4 Recent Work on the 
Relations of Science and Religion, is no doubt the most important single 
study in the volume. It purports to be a critical summary of a book 
published in 1908 by M. Boutroux, on Science and Religion in Con- 
temporary Philosophy. The book itself touches upon all the most im- 
portant characteristic standpoints of the last half century. In the 
course of his summary, however, M. Pillon takes occasion to wander 
somewhat widely from the text of his author, and to develop his own 
views, partly in contrast to those of M. Boutroux, partly in other rela- 
tions. M. Pillon seeks to establish through neo-criticism, as is well 
known, the general categories of an idealistic metaphysic, resting upon 
both intellectual and moral grounds. He guards, however, against the 
sacrifice of finite individuals to an all-engulfing unity, even idealisti- 
cally conceived. The result is to set up a finitist monadology, and to 
minimize the significance of the infinite and the absolute. The present 
study affords an excellent illustration of the application of this view to 
the most prominent tendencies of contemporary thought regarding 
science and religion. 

As seen through the spectacles of a reviewer more in sympathy with 
the monistic form of idealism than is the editor of Z’ année philosophique, 
M. Pillon’s standpoint as presented in this article is open to serious 
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attack. His anxiety to safeguard beyond all doubt the conception of 
the divine personality leads him to separate as sharply as possible the 
reality of God from the order of nature interpreted for man through 
scientific knowledge. His theory of science, therefore, largely taught 
by Kant, moves in terms of a radical phenomenalism, and reduces all 
judgments regarding natural objects to a mere subjective symbolism. 
There is then in all natural science not one shred of truth regarding 
genuine reality, which can be brought out by any type of critical 
exegesis. ‘‘ To say that the scientific reason is not the who/e of reason, 
and that therefore it does not give the who/e of reality, is not to say 
enough, or rather it is to give an inexact idea of the matter. ‘The 
scientific reason does not give, cannot give, the true reality even par- 
tially, because the categories which it applies to things, depending 
upon our sensibility, reach and make known only a constant order of 
sensible appearances. For the scientific reason things are and can be 
nothing else than that order of appearances. Hence the subjectivity 
of the scientific systematization. It pretends to be objective and im- 
personal. It is not so, in the proper sense of these words ; for the 
idealistic critique compels us to recognize the subjective and symbol- 
ical character of the ideas of space, motion, motor causality, and me- 
chanical force’’ (p. 194). But by no means all, even of those who 
have been deeply impregnated with the spirit of the Kantian critique 
of knowledge, thus read the meaning of idealism. It is possible to 
recognize the degree to which our limited categories of interpretation 
determine our outlook upon experience and its meaning for us, and to 
note also the characteristic limitations of scientific systematizations, 
without entirely casting all reality out of the scientific judgment. Such 
a formulation yields an idealism which by no means sacrifices the 
moral and religious categories to the intellectual ones, and which fails 
in no essential respect, one may judge, to provide for the spiritual 
relations of God and man which have been recognized by the more 
advanced religions. But if, like M. Pillon, we give ourselves over to 
an unrelieved subjectivism on intellectual matters, we pay the penalty 
of having a ‘‘ philosophy ’’ which, so far from being the unity of the 
sciences, is not on speaking terms with any science whatever. 

The reader is not to understand that M. Pillon’s thought remains 
at the level of agnosticism. ‘‘It is precisely, on the other hand, the 
systematization founded upon the moral consciousness, upon duty and 
the religious postulates of duty, which must and should be considered 
as objective and impersonal’’ (p. 194). Again and again, in oppo- 
sition to various representatives of agnosticism or of the religion of 
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sentiment the author vindicates a rational element in the religious 
consciousness and an objective truth and reality in its categories. 
And no doubt we may accept the analysis which finds in the demand 
for a perfected individuality, central to self-consciousness, the key to 
all truth and reality. But this is the driving motive of the intellectual 
life also. Why then cut off the intellectual from any participation in 
genuine reality? M. Pillon relies, as we are aware, upon a searching 
dialectic which shows the want of absolute truth in scientific categories, 
but this does not prove that they are devoid of any positive relation 
to truth whatever. 

The eighty pages given to comptes rendus take notice of eighty-nine 
works which have appeared in France during the course of the year 
1908. The reviews of this periodical are noted for their brief, telling 
comments which hit the nail precisely upon the head and always in 
the best spirit. The reviewer has been especially impressed by the 
notices of two books by M. Henri Bois, Une conception moderniste du 
dogme and La valeur de l’ expérience religieuse ; one by M. E. Meyer- 
son, /dentité et realité; and one by M. A. Rey, La Philosophie 


moderne. 
E. L. Hinman. 
UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA. 


What is Pragniatism? By James Bissetr Pratt. New York, 

The Macmillan Company, 1909. — pp. xii, 256. 

This is an extremely satisfying book, that is, if the reader be not a 
pragmatist. It is seldom that one finds so much clear thinking and 
lucid exposition in so small a space. The author has endeavored first 
of all to understand rather than to refute pragmatism, yet the adher- 
ents of the new philosophy will be sure to say that he has not suc- 
ceeded. To them the six chapters of the book will appear so many 
masses of tangled confusion. And it does not seem probable that 
continued discussion will lead to a perfect understanding, the differ- 
ence being so largely temperamental. Pragmatism, we are told, isa 
temper of mind, an attitude, and so far as it is this, it cannot be 
changed by argumentation. It is generally recognized that philosophic 
attitudes and religious beliefs are ultimately a matter of constitutional, 
vital reaction, that as the sphinx looks out on the sand because she 
was cut out for that purpose, so we face the world in certain charac- 
teristic ways because ‘it is our nature to.’ 

Discussion is not valueless, however, partly for the reason that there 
are many mixed temperaments, and partly because pragmatism is more 
than an attitude; it ‘‘offers us a theory of meaning, a theory of 
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truth, anda theory of knowledge.’’ It is besides a general way of 
looking at things, and is trying to work out a theory of reality. The 
object of the first chapter of this book is to clearly state the pragmatic 
theory of meaning. This is not easy on account of the many con- 
cessions and qualifications that have been made. In general the 
doctrine is that meanings can be defined in terms of consequences in 
our future practical experience. It is then explained that this prac- 
tical experience is either active or passive and that it includes theo- 
retical consequences, but it is not clear whose experience is in 
question, that of the individual, that of all human beings, or that of 
all actual or possible rational or sentient beings. Furthermore, it is 
simply nota fact that the meaning of a proposition consists in its 
consequences. For not only do we know what we mean by the battle 
o ..1trathon, but even in cases in which future consequences are to 
be expected, we know perfectly well what we mean defore they occur. 
Indeed, this is the very nature of meaning and to explain it away is 
to deny it altogether. 

Again, it cannot be admitted that all ideas are pians of action ; 
many of them are judgments of fact or existence, and in innumerable 
cases those who seek the truth in such matters, do not want to do any- 
thing with it; they want the knowledge for its own sake and have no 
further plan than to satisfy the desire to know. Pragmatism does not 
help in the selection of our problems. In practice it merely results in 
putting under the ban all questions which are not to the taste of the 
individual who wields the criterion. It cannot decide what men 
ought to find interesting, and on its own principles it cannot taboo 
the investigation of any questions which men actually yearn to solve. 

Chapters II and III discuss the conception of truth, and the view 
of pragmatism is contrasted with that which it opposes. It is pointed 
out that the pragmatists have confused the meaning or nature of truth 
with successful working, which is merely a sign of its presence. If an 
idea is always merely a plan of action, a good idea is one that works 
successfully, but it seems irrelevant to call it true. Indeed, since the 
pragmatists insist that the old conception of truth as conformity to 
fact is meaningless, they only confuse the situation by retaining the 
word, and putting it to strange uses. They beget false hopes in the 
public, who are the patrons of the new philosophy, and who, in spite 
of their so-called religious indifference, are interested in nothing so 
much as religion. When, for instance, it is announced, that the doc- 
trine of God is true so far as it works, the average man who finds 
comfort in his faith thinks he has a new ally against his doubts and 
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his fears. But he will be undeceived when he learns what the prag- 
matist preacher means by true. For the latter, truth is a synonym for 
successful working. Instead of saying that the idea of God is objectively 
true and conforms to the facts of his existence and nature, so far as it 
works, what he really says is that the idea works so far as it works. 
This is the amount of support this philosophy really offers to religious 
faith. The common-sense theory is stated by Pratt as follows: Truth, 
or the relation of correspondence, means ‘‘ that the object of which 
one is thinking is as one thinks it.’’ Thus, let us say, that A thinks that 
B is in Constantinople, and that B is actually there. Then A’s thought 
is true. The thought corresponds to the situation. The pragmatists 
say, ‘ Expiain farther,’ and make difficulties. The reply is that the 
matter is already so simple and perfectly understood that no reduction 
to simpler terms is possible, and that the questions which the prag- 
matists ask about it are of the same order as those that have been 
asked for ages about motion, temporal succession, etc. 

Notwithstanding the utmost efforts of its expositors, pragmatism’s 
conception of truth is still obscure, and it is becoming more uncertain 
with the differences of its representatives and the concessions which 
some of them have been forced to make. Thus James started out by 
saying that truth is a process, the process of its own verification, that 
the links of experience sequent upon an idea, which mediate between 
it and reality, form and are the concrete relation of truth, that ‘‘ Truth 
happens to an idea. It becomes true, is made true by events.’’ Later, 

* admitted that when the situation in the empirical world is such 

t ‘‘a satisfactory passage through it between the object and the 

ea is possible, that idea will both be true, and will have been true 
of that object, whether fully developed verification has been made or 
not.’’ He further declares that ‘‘ If there is to be truth, both realities 
and beliefs about them must conspire to make it.’’ 

Now after making these concessions, which seem to place him in 
the camp of his opponents, James says he still agrees with Dewey, 
who refuses to make them, and abides by the statement that truth is 
an experienced relation, and that verification and truth are two names 
for the same thing. ‘There seems to be no way out of this bog. Cer- 
tainly, it is not indicated by Dr. Schiller. Until the pragmatists 
come to some agreement evident to others beside themselves, we can- 
not positively say whether by truth they mean a process wholly within 
experience, or a process in experience plus a relation between an idea 
and the object which it means, which object may be ‘‘ beyond the direct 
experience of the particular cognizer.’” When the matter is well 
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threshed out, it looks as if pragmatism must choose between the evi- 
dent absurdities of one wing or the concessions, which amount to a 
practical surrender of the whole position, of the other. 

Chapter IV is as fine an example of clear statement as can be found 
in recent philosophic writing, and to attempt to further condense it 
into a few lines of a review is to do the author an injustice. It is 
pointed out that the object of the pragmatic theory of knowledge is to 
get rid of the puzzle of transcendence. Yet, in the end, the puzzle 
remains. The epistemological gap is not closed. When A knows that 
B has a headache, the experiences of the two persons are not bridged, 
they do not run together, and the leap has to be taken. Our experi- 
ences may ambulate until they lead to a percept, and we come ‘‘ in 
touch with reality’s most authentic substitutes and representatives.’’ 
But what is ‘‘ the relation between these last terms within our experi- 
ence and the outer objects of which these experiences of ours are only 
substitutes and representatives’’? Is this relation ambulatory or sal- 
tatory? If it is ambulatory, who is it that ambulates? The fact is 
that pragmatism is to be charged with ‘‘ gratuitous mystification ’’’ in 
this matter. Transcendence is ultimately simple, and to ask, How 
can an idea mean anything but itself? is like asking, How can time 
pass? How cana thing move? A cognition is not first a piece of 
psychic stuff, simply felt, which subsequently acquires external refer- 
ence. Its characteristic quality is this pointing to, this meaning, 
something beyond itself. Pragmatism marvels at this peculiarity of 
thought, and, because it does not understand how it can be, denies 
the fact. And after all external reference has to be admitted. Ac- 
cording to Dewey, it is a reference from one part to another of the 
individual’s experience. Now noting that this seems to shut us up in 
solipsism, it may be asked: ‘‘ If the possibility of such reference is thus 
once admitted, why may not the individual’s thought refer to and 
mean something in some one else’s experience ?’’ James admits 
reference to things beyond actual experience and speaks of conjunctive 
transitions in possible experience, yet he does not explain how these 
transitions lead the ambulating knower over into objective reality or 
the experience of other persons to which his cognitive idea refers. 

It is pointed out that pragmatism, in its effort to avoid transcend- 
ence, explains knowledge entirely away. For if ‘‘ knowing is made 
éy the ambulation through the intervening experiences,’’ then there is 
strictly speaking no knowledge till these experiences have taken place, 
and even then knowledge is impossible for the reason that the idea 
which started the process has disappeared forever. ‘‘ Hence the 
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knower did not know or mean anything so long as it existed, but 
became a knower only after it had ceased to exist altogether.’’ This 
is the conclusion to which they must eventually come who start with 
the assumption that the meaning of an idea consists in the subsequent 
concrete steps of its fulfilment. Moreover, if knowledge is merely a 
‘« doubt-inquiry-answer experience,’’ there is no criterion for distin- 
guishing between true and false opinion ; for obviously two men may 
have entirely different opinions concerning the same thing, and each 
be satisfied with the working of his idea in his actual experience. But 
if the pragmatist ‘‘ amends his statement so as to say that he means by 
knowledge only that opinion which wou/d work if carrried out, then 
he is unconsciously surrendering his whole case by smuggling in the 
idea of a conditioning environment which determines whether or not 
the experience can work, and which cannot itself be identified with 
the experience or any part of it.’’ The right of the experience to be 
satisfactory would be ‘‘ determined not by itself, but by the nature of 
the conditioning environment.’’ But this is to be back again in the 
mystery of transcendence. We cannot ‘‘ distinguish knowledge from 
error by mere description of what happens within one individual’s ex- 
perience.’’ It thus appears that pragmatism in refusing to accept the 
peculiarity of the knowing thought, its external reference, its self- 
transcendence, its meaning more than it is, as a datum of experience, 
has explained nothing, and has merely provided one more road to 
scepticism as to the possibility of knowledge. 

Chapters VI and VII, on Pragmatism and Religion and The Prac- 
tical Point of View, are admirable in spirit and important by reason 
of the clear distinctions made. ‘The support which religious faith 
may derive from pragmatism may be estimated from its treatment of 
the idea of God, already referred to. The whole book may seem to 
some rather an attempt at refutation than at understanding. The 
author has not, however, worked in this spirit. He has evidently 
made a sincere effort to contribute something to the solution of the 
question, What is pragmatism ? and if the distinctions which he draws 
and which seem so clear and valid tend to negate the claims of the 
new philosophic gospel, he cannot be justly blamed for that fact. In 
philosophy an explanation is sometimes inevitably a refutation, and a 
clear distinction an epitaph. 

GEORGE ROWLAND Dopson. 
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The Moral Economy. By Rap BARTON Perry. New York, Charles 
Scribner's Sons, 1909. — pp. xvi, 267. 


The Moral Economy consists of a collection of six essays upon certain of 
the fundamental problems of the moral life. The first three deal directly 
with the moral judgment itself. The first gives the author's definition of 
goodness in general, and moral goodness in particular ; the second presents 
**the logic of the moral appeal '’; the third contains a classification of the 
virtues. The remaining three have to do with the application of the moral 
theory to life. One outlines a theory of moral progress with special appli- 
cation to progress in government ; another deals with the claims and the 
moral dangers of culture ; the last has for its subject matter an appreciation, 
from the point of view of morality, of the various forms of religion. Of 
these essays the second will probably be of most interest to the readers of 
THe PHILOSOPHICAL Review. Its thesis is that the folly of wronging 
another person, as in an act of meanness or injustice, is equally demon- 
strable with that of drinking one’s self to death. The foundation of this 
position is the doctrine that duty and wisdom, —using wisdom as the 
antithesis of the kind of folly here under consideration, — alike consist in 
the choice of the greatest good attainable under the conditions, whether the 
interests fulfilled be one’s own or those of his fellow man. The argument 
is conducted by analyzing a series of voluntary actions, beginning with the 
simplest conceivable, such as eating an apple with no other consideration 
before the mind than that you like it, through the refusal of it to yourself 
for the sake of to-morrow's good, and culminating in its rejection out of 
respect for the interests of another. A scrutiny of these various situations 
is declared to prove that ‘‘if anything be good and if it be reasonable to 
pursue it, then is the maximum of that thing best and the pursuit of it 
wholly reasonable."’ 

Of the two parallel assertions upon which the author's conclusion rests, 
no serious attempt is made to prove the first, namely, that the essence of 
morality can be identified with the choice of the greater of two competing 
goods. Wecannot believe that the sentence just quoted is intended to supply 
such proof, for the identification of ‘the best” as there used with ‘the 
morally demanded’ would obviously beg the whole question. It cannot be 
found in the classification of the virtues given in Chapter III, for that does 
not grapple with recalcitrant details. Kant, Bentham, Hegel, and Herbart, 
all succeed in presenting equally plausible doctrines of duties by the 
similar device of remaining within the region of the abstract. The many 
objections that can be urged against this position are passed over in silence, 
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doubtless because of the declared determination of the author to omit the 
traditional controversies. But this procedure is peculiarly unfortunate just 
here, because certain of the most serious of them have their source, not in 
the captious cavils of rival moralists, but in what appear to be some of the 
deepest utterances of the conscience of the race. Accordingly a book, 
addressed as this one is primarily to a popular audience, ignores them at 
its peril. One objection, repeated ad nauseam by Green and his followers, 
is indeed dealt with, and dealt with effectively. Itis the claim that a 
quantitative theory of morals involves an absurd idolatry of quantity for its 
own sake. To this the reply is made: ‘‘ Two good books are not better 
than one because two is better than one, but because in two of a given unit 
of goodness there is more of goodness than in one. Two is more than 
one, but not more good, unless that which is counted is itself good. . . . 
To prefer two interests to one does not imply that oneis a lover of quantity, 
but a lover of good ; of that which, if it be and remain good, the more the 
better."’ 

The proof of the wisdom or rationality of the choice, at every turn, of the 
greatest attainable good, starts from the assertion that the satisfaction of a 
desire, as in eating an apple, cannot properly be described as a good for 
me, but rather as a good fer se, ¢. ¢., a part of the total good which the 
world contains. This is trueenough. But Professor Perry ignores the fact 
that precisely what the ‘ Rational Egoist ’ denies is that the objective good- 
ness of a thing affords, by itself, a rational ground to any one for pursuing 
it. Another character, he insists, must be added, namely, that the good in 
question shall be that of the agent. Beyond a categorical denial of this 
position the author does not really succeed in penetrating. 

There are indeed suggestions of something more satisfactory. The con- 
clusion sought can be reached, I believe, by recognizing: (1) that in 
voluntary action, from the very nature of volition itself, the end aimed at 
is always some state not at present existing (even though it be but a second 
or two distant, and though it be the continuance of the present state) ; (2) 
that, accordingly, the choice of what is falsely called the smaller ‘ present 
good" in preference to a later one, and the choice of the less good of to- 
morrow in place of the greater good of the following day, — certainty of 
attainment being throughout equal, — are thus identical in nature, so that 
if the latter is admittedly folly, the former must be folly also; (3) that the 
preference for one’s own less good instead of the greater good of another 
person is essentially identical in nature with the choices described in (2). 
I think some such train of thought is in the author's mind and appears 
sporadically in the argument, The trouble is that the clue is lost at critical 
points. For the most part, then, the argument is conducted by asserting 
what the ‘ Rational Egoist’ would never think of denying but what proves 
nothing to the point, or by asserting what he would deny and what is left 
unproved. Thus while to the reviewer both of Professor Perry's conten- 
tions seem fundamentally sound, he cannot believe that the evidence 
offered for them will win many converts to the cause. 
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Of the other portions of the book the most noteworthy is the chapter on 
the moral criticism of fine art. While it may contain little that is new to 
the readers of this journal, it should be placed in the hands of every under- 
graduate in the country. We live in an age in which the universities, and 
perhaps the colleges to, are far too ready to bend the knee to the gods of 
the Philistines. In such an age we shall do well to give wide publicity to 
this dignified, clear, and convincing presentation of the claims of certain 
non-material elements of civilization upon our allegiance and devotion. 

FRANK CHAPMAN SHARP. 


The Ethical Aspects of Evolution, Regarded as the Parallel Growth of 
Opposite Tendencies. By W. Benetr. Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1908. 
— pp. 220. 

The title of this book refers properly only to the introduction and to four 
of its seven chapters. The last three chapters are separate essays on 
ethical topics, but almost entirely independent of the main thesis formu- 
lated in the earlier part. It will be convenient to deal with these essays 
first. ‘‘ Conscience and Morality '’ assumes that ‘‘ the criterion of moral 
goodness is conformity with the commands of conscience,"’ this being 
what ‘‘ differentiates it from other forms of value’’ (p. 145). Conscience 
consists of ‘* feelings of attraction and repulsion and the judgments to which 
they give rise in the consciousness,’’ these being ‘‘the sole material out of 
which moral systems have béen or can be constructed '’ (p. 130). 

In this essay the author nowhere admits that these feelings and judg- 
ments may have a ground or justification, as well as a presence in con- 
sciousness. Hence his method is psychological without there being any 
explicit recognition of the limits which this implies. It is only psychologi- 
cally that conscience is a distinct faculty whose propositions form a class by 
themselves,— distinguished, for example, from those of prudence and 
religion. 

If the meaning of moral judgments be consulted it will appear that all 
intelligent action falls within a systematic whole, the laws of which consti- 
tute ethics. And without this study of the good itself it is impossible to 
obtain any real light on practical issues. The author, for example, raises 
the question of the conflict between the individual's conviction of duty and 
the ‘‘ public morality,’’ and concludes that ‘‘ the coercion of the individual 
conscience by public morality is justified when it is felt that to refrain would 
be a moral wrong, and not otherwise’ (p. 169). Now it is clear that it is 
impossible to settle a quarrel between one conscience and another, even 
though one be a ‘ public conscience,’ except by an appeal to the common 
objects to which the consciences refer. Conscience, as Mr. Benett uses the 
term, isa special variety of fixed opinion ; and, however difficult the under- 
taking, conflict of opinion must be resolved by the transformation of opin- 
ion into open-mindedness. Ethics is not a statistical collection of moral 
opinions, but a study of the data to which these opinions refer, and of which 
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these opinions are the more or less incorrect and contradictory formulation. 

Chapter VI, on ‘‘ Obedience,’’ attempts to arbitrate between ‘‘the social 
and the individualist instincts and tendencies’’ and concludes that they 

*« will grow equally in strength ’’ (p. 184). 

The last chapter, on ‘‘ Measurements,"’ was evoked by Mr. Rashdall’s 
article in Mind, entitled, ‘‘ Can there be asum of pleasures?’’ Mr. Benett 
argues that pleasure is not measurable, because pleasure is not essentially 
a matter of intensity and duration. It follows, he thinks, that ethics can- 
not be a science in the strict sense,— but must be an inexact ‘‘ subjective 
speculation,’’ unable to apply ‘‘ the law of uniform sequence."’ To discuss 
this question on its merits would require the introduction of considerations 
too fundamental and general to find a place in this brief review. Nor is 
Mr. Benett’s conclusion here sufficiently well reasoned to justify elaborate 
criticism. 

But the same cannot be said of the main thesis of the book, formulated 
on the opening page of the Introduction: ‘‘The process of evolution, 
whether it be forward and in the direction of further development, or back- 
ward and degenerative, has never exhibited the isolated advance or decay 
of any single principle in the pairs of opposites, such as good and evil, 
pain and pleasure, ignorance and knowledge, and many others, which enter 
into the total complex of human nature ; but, . . . on the contrary, when 
any one of the partners in any such a pair has either grown or decreased, 
the other partner too has shared the growth orUecrease to an approximately 
equal extent’ (p. 5). 

This is an interesting and important contention, and it is supported by a 
striking array of facts. In Chapter I the author adduces biological and 
historical evidence to show that a special gain in adaptation is as a rule ac- 
companied by an equivalent gain in ‘‘ misadaptation,’’ so that it is impossible 
to say that there is a gain of adaptation onthe whole. Higher organisms are 
no better fitted to survive than lower organisms, for the very means by 
which they escape old dangers exposes them to new. Complexity and 
nicety of adjustment, although they render an organism ‘‘ superior in the 
total amount of force it disposes of '’ (p. 32), at the same time render it pecu- 
liarly liable to injury, and do not guarantee it immunity from those sudden 
changes of the environment that are fatal to life on every plane. Similarly, 
the intensification and diversification of pleasure is accompanied by a 
corresponding development of pain. But this is scarcely a new point, 
since pleasure is by definition correlated with adaptation, and pain 
with misadaptation (p. 19). It is another and far more questionable 
matter to contend that ‘‘good and evil’’ exhibit the same parallel de- 
velopment. The argument is here seriously defective in that the author 
attempts to determine the ratio of good and evil, while the meaning of these 

conceptions is still under discussion. The terms ‘‘good’’ and ‘‘evil’’ belong 
properly to the final standard of value, or to the supreme end, if there be one ; 
and in the author's opinion there must be. Hence it is grossly improper to 
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assert that ‘‘ life, taken as awhole, . . . comprises, at all stages of evolu- 
tion, equal proportions of good and evil, whatever meaning we may give 
to these terms" (p. 72). Evenif the end is ‘‘ unknown '"’ and ‘‘ transcen- 
dental '’ (p. 16), it must follow that in spite of our inability to verify it, the 
good is really increased and the evil diminished. 

But why resort to nescience and obscurity when, on the author's own 
admission, we have a more or less definite conception of ‘‘ forward evo- 
lution.’" Here, surely, is a pair of opposites that do not develop pari 
passu. And why should they not receive the names of ‘ good’ and ‘evil’ ? 
The author uses ambiguous terms, such as ‘ force,’ ‘ energy,’ and ‘ power,’ 
to denote the direction of forward evolution, but, whatever it is, it evi- 
dently may be an object of endeavor. ‘‘ Neither in man nor in what 
we call nature is any single final end discernible, but only a continual 
striving after increased power’’ (p.g2). Furthermore, ‘‘ our sympathies are 
with forward evolution’ (p. 96), and we are thus enabled ‘‘to compare 
human estimates of value with the facts of forward evolution,’’ and observe 
their coincidence (pp. 101-102). Shall we, then, not identify the principle of 
forward evolution, or ‘ power,’ with the good, or rational ground of evalu- 
ation, and thus justify those feelings of attraction and repulsion which the 
author thinks must be the last word in ethics. 

It is possible that the author is prevented from doing this through his 
failure to define and guard the term ‘power.’ Forward evolution is 
clearly not an increase in mechanical power, but in vital power, in the 
bulk, complexity, and efficacy of interested action. And when this aspect 
of it is emphasized, ‘ power’ may well serve as that ‘‘ standard of com- 
parison ’’ between ends which is virtually implied in every judgment of 
value (p. 78). Does not this power, coincidently to diversify and unify 
interests, not only ‘‘ separate men from cattle,’’ but also underly the mean- 
ing of prudence, justice and good will? Is not the value of an end in the 
last analysis determined by its contribution to the organized totality of ends ? 
And is not this multiplication and organization of ends the same as that 
‘ power’ which distinguishes the advanced from the backward stages of 
evolution ? 

This suggestion serves, furthermore, to bring out the real significance of 
‘the parallel growth of opposite tendencies.’ Such a phrase implies the 
real growth of something, and the analysis ought to bring it clearly into 
view. Now even if misadaptation keeps pace with adaptation, and pain 
with pleasure, the fundamental fact is that it has become possible to in- 
crease the adaptation, to heighten and diversify the pleasure, without de- 
stroying the vital equilibrium. There has been an unqualified gain in the 
attainment of forms of organization permitting the multiplication and 
growth of interests. Even Mr. Benett would not claim that for the new 
interests gained, old interests have been forfeited, but only that the new 
interests are as insecure as the old. The fact of the actual enrichment of 
life would seem to be incontrovertible, and also the fact that this enrich- 
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ment commands general sympathy, admiration, and approval. We have 
only to accept it cs the good to shift the author's ethics from an intuitional 
and psychological to a rational basis. 

The general defect of this book is its lack of structural unity. This holds 
not only of the relations between the larger divisions, but of the immediate 
transitions of the argument. There is little logical consecutiveness. Con- 
ceptions are employed before they are defined ; matters bearing weightily 
on questions raised in the early chapters are introduced later without any 
revision of results. The central thesis is asserted as a whole at the outset, 
instead of being constructively developed. The chief merit of the book is 
doubtless partly responsible for this defect. Its merit is its empirical 
character. It is a safe investment for any reader, because it is a fresh and 
first-hand study of data. All is not staked on its central proposition ; and 
one cannot even disagree with the author without having greatly improved 
one’s acquaintance with life. 

RALPH BARTON PERRY. 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


Logigue et Mathématiques. Essai historique et critique sur le nombre infint. 
ARNOLD ReEyMOND. Saint-Blaise, Foyer Solidariste, 1908. —pp. ix, 
218. 

Little do professional logicians realize that out of the ruins of the tradi- 
tional logic of Barbara-Celarent fame there has arisen under their very 
eyes a young, sturdy, progressing science, variously called the Logic of Re- 
lations, Logistic, or, best of all, in the true sense of the term, Modern 
Logic. This wonderful product of the logical and mathematical critique of 
the past twenty-five or thirty years has culminated in the startling thesis, — 
perhaps most brilliantly and most thoroughly defended by Bertrand Rus- 
sell,—that pure mathematics is only a branch of Modern Logic. It is this 
thesis that, in the volume under review, M. Reymond has undertaken to 
overthrow. 

The central bone of contention, M. Reymond takes it, is the problem of 
the mathematical, more particularly the numeric, infinite. He accordingly 
divides his book into three parts in which he examines the numeric infinite 
as treated, respectively, (1) in antiquity ; (II) in modern times, in the in- 
finitesimal calculus ; and (III) in recent days, in Modern Logic. 

(1) The first part of the book consists of a rapid survey of the develop- 
ment, among the Greeks, of the concept of the infinite, and deals with the 
infinite as a philosophic concept before Plato and Aristotle, and with the 
relations of the mathemetical infinite to Greek geometry and to Greek 
logic. 

(Il) The second part, on ‘‘ The Infinite and its Meaning in Mathematical 
Analysis,’’ presents a similarly condensed summary of the origins of the 
infinitesimal calculus ; the mathematical-philosophic ideas of Newton and 
Leibniz, of Renouvier and Evellin; and the arithmetic foundations of 
modern pure analysis. 
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(III) These two parts serve only as preliminaries to the last, the polemical 
part. This third division, on ‘‘ Logistic and the Numeric Infinite,’’ is 
both expository and critical. As exposition, it aims to provide the reader 
with a digest of Modern Logic which shall be at once brief and accurate. 
It is brief, but not accurate. The initiated will find no difficulty in detect- 
ing in M,. Reymond’s statements actual errors. On page 143, for example, 
we are told that the logical sum of two classes is equal to their logical 
product (‘‘c’est @ dire gue a+-6=adb’’). Such elementary mistakes 
render this epitome of Modern Logic an untrustworthy guide for the 
layman. 

The polemic portion is an attempt to answer the question wherein 
Russell and others are wrong in considering pure mathematics as a branch 
of Modern Logic. This question M. Reymond hopes to answer by setting 
up a distinction between numeric and non-numeric classes. ‘‘Can the 
relation of element to class’’ (he asks on page 148) ‘‘in the case of 
numeric entities be defined in the same way as the relation of element to 
class inthe case of non-numeric entities?" No! answers M. Reymond. 
And after a long discussion about the meaning of Definition in Modern 
Logic, and about the possibility of a logistic definition of the class ‘‘ Whole 
number,’’ he concludes that while such a definition of the class ‘‘ Cardinal 
whole number "’ is possible, it is, as a definition of ‘‘ Whole number,’”’ 
inadequate ; and while a logistic definition of ‘‘ Ordina/ whole number ' 
would be adequate, it is, from the very nature of numeric classes, impossible. 

To similar results M. Reymond is led by a consideration of transfinites, 
For, he argues, just as the ‘‘ law of generation’’ of elements in a simply 
infinite numeric class, —¢. g., the class ‘‘ Whole number,’’ — involves 
** conditions of mathematical existence "’ foreign to Logic, and indefinable 
by means of logical constants, so the ‘‘ laws of generation ’’ of elements in 
transfinite classes, — whatever those laws may turn out to be, —involve 
** extra-logical’’ conditions of existence which are indefinable in logical 
terms. 

In short, according to M. Reymond, neither the concept of ‘‘ Whole 
number "’ nor that of ‘‘ Infinite number ’’ is amenable to logical treatment. 
We must not forget, however, that the cogency of his arguments depends 
entirely on his distinction between numeric and non-numeric classes as 
logically irreducible types. Of the validity of this distinction we may be 


at least doubtful. Henry M. SHEFFER. 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


Psychotherapy. By HuGO MUNSTERBERG. New York, Moffat, Yard and 

Co., 1909. — pp. xi, 401. 

This book is one which may be read with interest and profit, not only by 
physicians and psychologists but by all those who are interested in the 
subject without possessing any special familiarity with its problems. Dr. 
Miinsterberg brings the results of long experience and much study to the 
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discussion of Psychotherapy, and his views as expressed in the work before 
us deserve and will repay attention, even although it cannot be claimed 
that the final word is here spoken upon many of the vexed questions in 
dispute. In the preface the author announces his two-fold aim: ‘‘ to coun- 
teract the misunderstandings that over-flood the whole field, especially by 
the careless mixing up of mental and moral influence;"’ and, ‘‘to 
strengthen the public feeling that the time has come when every physician 
should systematically study psychology, the normal in the college years and 
the abnormal in the medical school.’’ That the latter of these purposes 
has been successfully achieved it is impossible to doubt, and the chapters 
on ‘* Psychology and Medicine’’ and ‘‘ Psychotherapy and the Physician ’’ 
are among the most valuable in the book. There is also much sound 
reasoning and vigorous common-sense in Dr. Miinsterberg’s arguments 
against the intrusions of those who are not trained physicians, —clergy- 
men, ‘‘ Faith Healers’’ and others, —into the province of therapy; but 
he does not, in the present writer's opinion, give sufficient prominence to 
the fact, that it has been to a great extent decause of insufficient psycho- 
logical, and it may be added ethical, insight on the part of medical men 
that so many of the public have permitted and encouraged the invasion of 
non-professional ‘healers.’ Surely the too ready credence given to the 
so-called ‘ mental scientist,’ and the too great dependence on the clerical 
adviser in matters of health come in great measure not merely from the lack 
in the average physician of the information to be gained in the psychological 
laboratory but from a certain defective sympathy in him and an imperfect 
comprehension of the underlying facts of feeling and character, — a defect 
more often noticeable in the scientifically trained medical specialist of the 
present day than was the case with the old-fashioned ‘family doctor’ of 
a past generation. Dr. Miinsterberg, however, limits the term ‘ psychol- 
ogy’ to physiological psychology, and regards the knowledge of conscious 
life as non-scientific unless it can be translated into terms of physiological 
process. Thus itis, he asserts, incorrect to speak of Shakespeare's remark- 
able psychological insight, although he understood human beings better 
than others. This view is closely connected with the author's dualistic 
philosophy which in the work before us is asserted rather dogmatically, as 
though its acceptance were a matter of course, —in which the ‘real’ or 
purposive life of man is regarded as wholly separate from the psycho- 
physical processes with which alone science has to do. To those to whom 
this philosophy appears to be quite untenable much of Dr. Miinsterberg’s 
argument will be unconvincing. The chapter on the Subconscious also 
seems unsatisfactory not so much because it begins and ends with the 
rather bald assertion that no such thing exists, but because there is no 
attempt to treat adequately of those phenomena which have led to the 
assumption of subconscious mental states. Even, however, if we recognize 
some short-comings in this treatise it is none the less certainly a valuable 
contribution to the discussion of a deeply interesting and important subject. 
E. RITCHIE. 
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Is Immortality Desirable? By G. Lowes Dickinson. Boston and New 

York, Houghton Mifflin Company, 1909. — pp. 63. 

In this Ingersoll Lecture, delivered before Harvard University, the author 
attempts only to establish the desirability of survival after death. He does 
not undertake to establish any proofs for the dogma, except in so far as the 
desirability itself may be regarded as a proof and in so far as the evidences 
of spiritistic phenomena (p. 47), towards which he has a hesitatingly hospit- 
able attitude, furnish confirmatory data. Although the author regards the 
question of whether or not immortality is a fact as an open question, he 
leaves no doubt how he has decided it for himself. In regard to the ques- 
tion of the desirability of immortality, Mr. Dickinson distinguishes three 
classes of men : (1) those that give the matter no thought ; (2) those who 
fear survival ; (3) those who desire it, and he thinks the majority of people 
belong to the first class, either because of the disagreeableness of the subject 
or because they are occupied with more immediate and tangible concerns. 
To the second class belong the pessimists, men who crave extinction after 
satiety with the cruel and unjust conditions of life. These are conceded to 
be commonly the more profound observers of existence. It is evident from 
the admitted statistics of these classifications, that the first two classes vastly 
outnumber the third. In other words, whether or not immortality is desir- 
able, it is either not desired or is not actively desired by a majority. In 
regard to the minority, those who desire immortality, the number is further 
reduced by excluding a class who desire an undesirable immortality, as, 
¢. g., those Christians whose conception of survival involves both eternal 
heaven and hell. Mr. Dickinson omits all reference (pp. 21 ff.) to the 
Catholic purgatory, a place of transitory, purificatory punishment, although 
from the Council of Florence, 1439, this formed an article in the official 
creed in a large part of Christendom. The author abhors the doctrine of 
hell, whether it be Dante's or Tertullian’s, — and so he casts in his lot with 
the Universalistic sect. But neither is the traditional heaven satisfactory. 
Heaven, in the author's meaning, is merely the ‘‘ ultimate term of a proc- 
ess in which we are engaged’ (p. 28), — the end of the process we can 
only vaguely characterize as the Good. Survival of death, therefore, is de- 
sirable only because of the enlarged opportunity it affords for ethical self- 
realization, for pursuing an ideal unreached in this life, for completing a 
process left at death unfinished and fragmentary. Some such heaven as 
this is indicated, in the author's opinion (p. 32), by our unrealized poten- 
tialities, and he believes that life here would be better and increased in 
value if we knew of such a life beyond. But as he says (p. 26) that hell is 
no deterrent to crime, one would be justified in asking how his heaven 
would be a stimulus to virtue. 

As to what it is that persists in the desirable survival, the author inclines 
to agree with McTaggart. That which survives is the ‘‘ substance of one’s 
self’’ . . . ‘‘even though it carried with it no consciousness of survival "’ 
(p. 39). It is difficult to see what concern the individual would have in a 
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survival of this sort, for the essential individual is just conscious mind and 
its historical continuity, but if consciousness and with it personal identity 
lapse, then it would seem hardly worth while bothering about the future 
unfolding of one’s potentialities, and the reviewer would beg to be stricken 
from the list of those desiring what, after all, is of no personal moment. 
Wa. A. HAMMOND. 


Kant's Philosophy as Rectified by Schopenhauer. By M. KeEviy. London, 
Swan Sonnenschein & Co., 1909. — pp. 128. 


Not unlike Poe in literature, Schopenhauer has had, in philosophy, the 
misfortune of being ordinarily discussed either by hostile opponents, blind 
to his merits, or else by idolatrous worshippers, with no eye for his faults. 
Of the latter class and tendency, this little book is a fair sample. Feeling 
confident that ‘‘ what is true in the transcendental philosophy is still either 
totally ignored or totally misunderstood’’ (p. 5), Dr. Kelly proposes to 
present the fundamentals of Kantianism, as criticised by Schopenhauer, 
whom he declares ‘‘ worth ten times more than all the post-Kantain philos- 
ophers and professors put together’’ (p. 8). 

The summary and somewhat court-martial fashion in which the author 
repeatedly disposes of knotty philosophical problems, renders the treatise 
of slender use to the serious student of the subject. To the novitiate in 
philosophy, for whom the book is apparently intended, little guidance is 
offered. The sixteen chapters manifest a strange lack of any sense of pro- 
portion in the handling of the material. Thirty pages,— one fourth of the 
entire monograph,—are spent on a note-book summary of Zhe Fourfold 
Root, Yet there is no adequate discussion of Schopenhauer’s We/tprincip, 
as a proffered substitute for Kant's Thing-in-itself, nor of the doctrine of 
Freedom in the two philosophers. Well-known arguments are recapitu- 
lated, and sundry problems hastily taken up and cast aside one after 
another. But no attempt is made to state succinctly the fundamental prob- 
lems at issue, or even to suggest the possibility of an interpretation of 
Kant's philosophy different from Schopenhauer’s admittedly brilliant, but 
not infrequently erratic one. The result is that the reader closes the book 
with no clear conception of what it is all about. 

Dr. Kelly seems to have read the post-Kantian Idealists largely in the 
anthologies that serve as chapter-finales in the revised editions of Schopen- 
hauer’s own works. Otherwise the notions which he has of certain philo- 
sophical conceptions remain a puzzle. On pages 96-97, for instance, he 
simply reiterates Schopenhauer’s offhand dismissal of the Absolute, on 
the basis of the Principle of Sufficient Reason, a principle which explicitly 
applies only within phenomenal experience as such, and can therefore 
neither prove nor disprove the Absolute. This holds the more forcibly of 
an Absolute that is put forth as over and beyond phenomenal experience, 
as, ¢. g., the Will,—a fact which the author clearly overlooks. 

The style betrays an obvious weakness for certain trenchant turns of phrase 
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and literary allusions, familiar to readers of Schopenhauer, which the writer 
employs with no mention of their immediate origin. Again, the Sage of 
Frankfurt could be pardoned for indulging his splenetic temper in diatribes 
against hostile contemporaries. But when Dr. Kelly substitutes pungent 
expletives for cool argument, and,—to mention only one sad example,— 
characterizes Hegel's philosophy as ‘‘ a farrago of unspeakable nonsense ’"’ 
(p. 123), the reader cannot help being amused. 

The proof-reading is defective ; on the whole, the dress of the book is 
not inferior to its contents. 

RADOSLAV A. TSANOFF. 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY, 
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Solipsism. F.C.S. SCHILLER. Mind, No. 70, pp. 169-183. 

Solipsism, the writer defines as ‘‘ the doctrine that all existence is experi- 
ence and that there is only one experient. The advocate of solipsism 
thinks he is that one.’ Traces of this theory have appeared in Absolute 
Idealism, in Subjective Idealism, in most of the historically great systems 
and even in New Realism. The New Realist is so engrossed in his object 
that he is not on guard against his own subjectivity. His Psychology is 
bad. He does not take into account the facts of true and false percep- 
tions, of the comparison of perceptions, of the selectiveness of attention, of 
the deceit of the world. He is too naive, too trustful. To apply these 
generalizations the writer considers three forms of New Realism. 1. The 
unsophisticated belief that the mind perceives reality directly and not copies 
of objects is tenable only on the solipsistic ground that the experient is the 
only mind. 2. The second type provides for error by distinguishing be- 
tween knowledge and opinion. With this distinction as a basis, we must 
either accept agnosticism toward all real problems or else hold that my 
opinion constitutes the only real knowledge. 3. The third type, too, must 
adopt the fundamental position of solipsism in order to escape the vast 
mass of physical objects which it necessitates. Finally the doctrine of the 
organic relation of subject and object is either solipsism or nonsense, since 
the world of objects, on that view, could exist only so long as the experient 
endures as a subject. Thus it might seem that all systems are forced as a 
final resort to take refuge in solipsism. The Humanist, however, is 
undaunted. He bases his refutation of Solipsism on the postulate of other 
minds, a postulate proven by its results. If solipsism is only a theory 
without application to practice there can perhaps be no argument against 
it save the difficulty it would have in accounting for multiple personality ; 
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if, however, it is to be practical it must recognize othef minds and there- 


fore be no different from other philosophies, 
H. E. WEAVER. 


Le volontarisme. Pavut SOLLIER. Rev. Ph., XXXIV, 7, pp. 1-16. 


The conception of the will is greatly confused, not only in metaphysical 
theories, but in the very definition of the word and as regards the phe- 
nomena to which it is applied. It is, in fact, very difficult to distinguish 
a voluntary from an involuntary act. Some would apply voluntarism to 
every function, even to automatism. Yet no ‘will to live’ is needed 
to account for the maintenance and development of life. The greater 
part of this struggle is in the sub-conscious realm. If we say that con- 
sciousness perceives itself as will, confusion arises ; on the other hand a 
‘blind will’ is no better off than a ‘bound will.’ It may seem easy to 
pass by analogy from the outer to the inner life and declare that charac- 
ter also depends on the will, but any distinction between voluntary and 
involuntary attention likewise breaks down. We may govern the expres- 
sion of our passions but not the passions themselves. Serious evil results 
from the voluntaristic conception as applied in Christian Science but still 
more serious under the title of ‘the wili to believe.’ Pragmatism encour- 
ages a belief in the relativity of truth. When truth is subordinated to in- 
dividual belief it becomes vague and uncertain. Some vainly try to sepa- 
rate the question of will from that of free choice in behalf of morality. 
Since, however, morality is a fact, existing before all theories, it cannot 
possibly destroy morality even if the theory of free will is found to rest on 
an illusion. But as a matter of fact, moral considerations are not foremost 
for the voluntarists. Behind those are metaphysical and religious pre-con- 
ceptions. If I can create truth by my will, IcancreateGod. Thus scien- 
tific truth is brought into suspicion and religious truth is affirmed. The 
concept of ‘ will’ should be subjected to a rigorous critique and the results 
with all their consequences opposed to the sophisms and ingenious para- 


doxes of the voluntarists. 
HARVEY G. TOWNSEND. 


Professor Laurie's Natural Realism, 7]. J. B. BAILLIE. Mind, No. 70, 

pp. 184-207. 

The second volume of the Synthefica considers two interrelated problems, 
the nature and meaning of ultimate reality and the individual's place in that 
reality. Before treating these problems the writer discusses two questions 
pertaining to Professor Laurie’s method, (a2) What form of knowledge is to 
be adopted for this Absolute Synthesis ? and (6) To what extent does the sub- 
ject-object relation hold in that synthesis? (a) Professor Laurie states that 
rational intuition, which, however, is not found in finite experience, is the 
condition of absolute synthesis. This intuition is the gathering up of the 
knowledge of parts as parts into a focus of the whole as a whole and is 
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therefore the highest form of knowledge. (4) In this absolute synthesis the 
subject-object relation still holds good. The Absolute, although including 
the subject and object, is object for man in as much as the various stages of 
knowledge do possess objective content, and to express that content truly 
is to reveal the Absolute on that plane. Such a method, since it takes the 
finite as a basis for the infinite, must necessarily approach anthropomor- 
phism, but not anthropomorphism in the old sense. The Absolute for 
Professor Laurie is not a new object for thought but is that which has been 
with us all along as the basis of all experience. Therefore our knowledge 
of God is anthropomorphic only in the sense that all knowledge is. God, 
however, is not merely the objective experience of man. As the totality 
of man’s experience, he is immanent ; as the continuity with all being /¢/¢ 
by man, he is transcendent. Inthe former sense alone can He be known. 
The independence of finite individuals, to take up the second problem, is 
just as ultimate as the existence of the infinite unconditioned. These indi- 
viduals consist of the union of affirmation and negation, the former making 
them co-workers with God, the latter making them ‘resist’ God. In 
Professor Laurie's treatment of evil and of immortality we have perhaps 
an over-emphasis upon this negative element of the individual. Negation 
would lead to strife and chaos were it not for affirmation, for the controlling 
agency of the End, for the Absolute itself. This striving of the individual 
is at the same time the striving of God in him. The Absolute, as the 
source of negation, is the source of evil but not its direct creator. It is the 
failure of the Absolute, at least on this plane. The last stage of negation, 
however, viz., death, is the possibility of the greatest affirmation. Here 
Professor Laurie presents the proofs for individual immortality in perhaps 
their best form, but still he is forced to admit himself dissatisfied. There 
can be no complete proof. The only safe ground for such arguments is to 
regard immortality as a special case of continuity and therefore, in so far 
as man by striving attains unity with God, he is partaking of immortality 


in this present life. 
H. E. WEAVER. 


La liberté et les phéinoméines d automatisme. A. WESSELS. Rev. de Ph., 

IX, 7, PP. 45-59- 

Spinoza says that a drunken or irritated man thinks himself the more 
free the less he is so. This illusion is probably due to ignorance of the 
causes of action. Richet claims that liberty is a creation of ignorance. Is 
it true, then, that deterministic psychology is destructive of liberty? Even 
the liberty claimed by theology is conditioned. According to scholastic 
doctrine the will is the faculty by which we tend toward the absolute good ; 
yet, to be free, it must also have the power to choose the bad. The per- 
fect good is the final end of the will, but imperfect goods are the means to 
this end. Reason compares and judges, and the will chooses. But the 
action of the mind depends upon the state of the body, particularly of the 
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brain, and if the brain is injured free action is lost. It is absent also dur- 
ing infancy, in sleep, frenzy, anger and the hypnotic state. Hypnotic differs 
from ordinary sleep in that the sleeper retains the power of motion and 
communicates with his hypnotizer. The latter's influence lasts after the 
subject awakens from his sleep; and, suggestion still being effective, the 
willis not free. But the subject does not always believe himself to be act- 
ing freely, and when he does so the illusion is aided by the struggle between 
the suggestion and other motives, and by the fact that the subject is free to 
carry out the action in his own way as regards details. 1t would be un- 
scientific to deny all freedom of the will because the actions of the hypno- 
tized are determined. Hypnotism is an abnormal and exceptional state. 
The normal man can compare, appreciate, and judge, and he is therefore 


free. 
HELEN M. CLARKE. 


La notion de vérité dans le pragmatisme. F. BLANCHE. Rev. de Ph., IX, 

7, PP- 5-25- 

The claim that there are thirteen pragmatisms, or again, that there are 
as many as the sands of the sea, is a manifest exaggeration, and based 
upon a failure to distinguish pragmatism proper from pragmatic tendencies. 
There are variations in the statements of different writers, as is to be ex- 
pected in any new theory, but the general tendency is the same in all. 
Pragmatists agree essentially in the following points. 1. Truth is dynamic, 
not static. Ideas are not in themselves true or false, but become so as 
they do or do not succeed in reéstablishing harmony in a strained mental 
situation. 2. The truth of an idea consists of its consequences. To prove 
a proposition, one mustapply it. Pragmatists differ, however, as to whether 
an idea is true because it leads to a real or useful object. 3. The meaning 
of an idea depends upon the purpose of the thinker. A human interest is 
a vital condition of the existence of truth ; that is, to ‘‘ have consequences "’ 
is to have them for some being. 4. The world is plastic and may be 
moulded by our desires and beliefs, while it, in turn, reacts upon them. 
These articles of the pragmatic creed may be collected into one statement, 
as follows: Truth is the phenomena which characterizes an affirmation, 
when the consequences corresponding to the purpose which determines the 
meaning of the affirmation are realized. The pragmatist is by no means 
the first to demand verification, but he is the first to hold that verification 
makes a statement true, instead of merely showing the truth which existed 
before. James is right in showing that mere similarity between things does 
not give truth. Yet one thing does not try to copy another, while this 
copying is precisely the function of fan idea. Without the thing that it 
represents and a perceived relation to it, the idea itself is merely an object. 
It is this definite relation to reality which the intellectualist calls the truth 
of an idea, and it must exist before verification and therefore cannot de- 
pend upon it. If ideas were changed by verification they would be ina 
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continual flux and proof would be a process without end or law. Pragma- 
tists could gain their cause only if they could show that verification entirely 
creates the object of our ideas, but this they do notclaim. They recognize 
an existing objective element and this element, however slight, refutes 
theirtheory. The pragmatic theory of verification is valid only for synthetic 
judgments. Purpose may qualify the real but it does not change its nature. 
Truth is nota phenomenon but a relation. 

HELEN M. CLARKE. 


Kants Lehre vom Ding an sich. ANNA TUMARKIN. Ar. f. G. d. Ph., 
XV, 3, pp. 291-318. 


The doctrine of the thing-in-itself has been the most contested point in 
the Kantian philosophy. How can that which is above and beyond the 
reach of the categories, of causality, be the condition and ground of our 
sensibility? The whole Schulze-Schopenhauerian critique centers in this 
objection. For Kant, the representative material is ‘given’ in sensi- 
bility : it becomes objective experience only when shaped into conceptual 
form by the understanding. Sensibility and subjectivity are synonymous 
for Kant. But to explain the origin and possibility of our affections and 
our relating understanding, would require a still different sort of under- 
standing and perception. Moreover, Kant himself seeks to establish the 
reality of our knowledge not through the metaphysical determination of 
transcendent ‘things,’ but through the transcendental unity of our own 
consciousness. ‘The transition from the first to the second attitude marks 
the progress of Kant’s philosophical development. Whoever seeks reality 
in things-in-themselves beyond experience, as the ground and starting-point 
of our knowledge, misapprehends the spirit of the new Kantian statement 
of the problem. Starting from the subject, Kant finds in the forms of con- 
sciousness the determinations of reality : the experiential world thus estab- 
lished he regards as epistemologically true, the only true world for us finite 
beings. His is an epistemological monism. The thing-in-itself is not 
the affiizierende Reale. The author examines the views of Riehl and Cohen 
on this point and finds Kant’s own answer to the problem in his distinc- 
tion between theoretical and practical knowledge, in his ‘ primacy of prac- 
tical reason.’ Kant needed the notion of a Thing independent of the 
laws of experience, in order to save his practical ideals of Freedom, Im- 
mortality, and God. This is the motive which, for ethical considerations, 
necessitated the introduction of an incongruous, transcendent element in 
Kant’s experiential theory of knowledge. The noumenon which, episte- 
mologically, has at best only a negative significance, assumes here a posi- 
tive meaning based upon the indubitable ‘ reality’ of the ethical postulates. 
Looking from this new vantage ground retrospectively, we see the experi- 
ence of epistemology characterized as ‘ only’ experience ; space and time 
become ‘ only’ phenomenal, and the subjectivity of theoretical knowledge, 
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‘merely’ subjective. The incongruity of the two methods is obvious. 
The true Kantian interpretation of the present day cannot fail to recognize 
the transcendent Ding-an-sich as an element out of place in Kant’s theory 
of knowledge, an element whose proper source is to be found in the ‘ prac- 
tically’ grounded ethical postulates. 

R. A. TSANOFF. 


Reflective Judgment. R. A. C. MACMILLAN. Mind, No. 70, pp. 231- 

243. 

Kant’s Critique of Judgment introduced no new conception but elabo- 
rated an idea which he had entertained through all his works. A Critique 
of Reflective Judgment is needed only when in its striving for the all-real 
it falls into antinomies by assuming the form of science and professing to 
determine objects of its own. This reflection, as immediate feeling, Kant 
deduces from the power of judgment in two ways: (1) Feeling and judg- 
ment must be intimately related because each mediates in its respective 
group, — feeling between knowledge and desire, judgment between con- 
cepts and reasoning. A concept isa judgment from which the appearance 
of synthesis has vanished, reason is judgment in which the original syn- 
thesis has been further developed. Thus concept and judgment are both 
modes of the faculty of judgment. Judgment, the subsumption of the par- 
ticular under the universal, may be of two kinds, —that in which both par- 
ticular and universal are present, and that in which the particular only is 
present. The first, a special case of the second, is determinant, the second 
free or reflective. Formal judgment with its free relation between subject 
and object may thus furnish the type for the free judgment and thereby 
give the critique a name. (2) Judgment and feeling must be parts of the 
same mental function, since both are subjective in contradistinction to the 
objectivity of the others, To sum up, there is something in Kant’s deduc- 
tion of feeling from judgment. Instead of feeling being debased to formal 
judgment as most critics hold, judgment is elevated to feeling, since, 
during the proof, it becomes transformed into the Original Synthetic 
Activity of Mind. The bounds of understanding are not fixed but expand 
with the advance of science. But how far is this advance to go? If the 
‘] think’ is the condition of all knowledge it must have a distinct realm 
of its own, it must be a separate functionof the mind. The understanding 
is advancing, it has already laid hold upon Teleology but this partial hold 
perhaps only serves to show that Teleology is to be a link between the 
realm of understanding, namely, Science, and the realm of the spon- 
taneity of mind, that is, Art, Morality, and Religion. 

H. E, WEAVER. 


La logigue de l’infint. H. Poincaré. Rev. de Mét., XVII, 4, pp. 
461-482. 
Certain logicians have been drawn into antinomies not only when they 
were considering finite matters but especially when they turn their thoughts 
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to the infinite. In the first case they can easily evade the pitfalls but in 
the second, where they often blunder unconsciously it is a very different 
matter. Have the rules of logic been misapplied in these classic contra- 
dictions or do they merely cease to be valuable beyond the boundary 
of finite things? The means used to solve these difficulties are interesting 
but not entirely satisfactory. Zermelo would establish a set of a priori 
axioms but it is first necessary to make them uncontradictory. Since there 
is nothing in the mind upon which to base a demonstration, they are seen 
to be mere arbitrary constructions. But no proposition concerning infinity 
can be proven a friort. It is impossible to reason about objects which 
cannot be defined in a finite number of words. Dealing in infinite num- 
bers is senseless. Russell says that the famous antinomies are due to a 
confusion of the words ‘all’ and ‘any.’ As a remedy he imagines a 
‘hierarchy of types.’ He has defined the difficulty to be overcome but has 
not entirely overcome it, because his ‘ hierarchy of types’ presupposes the 
theory of ordinals. The author proposes to abide by the following rules : 
(1) Never consider objects definable in a finite number of words. (2) 
Never suppose that a proposition concerning the infinite must be the deduc- 
tion or conclusion from one concerning the finite. (3) Avoid all non-pred- 
icative classifications and definitions. Each of the above systems would 
teach mathematics without defining the difference between finite and in- 
finite ; and moreover they are unable to show in what this difference con- 
sists. They commence by telling what they know about the infinite 
without concerning themselves with this distinction. Such a procedure is 
psychologically false. The mind does not naturally work that way and 
the attempt to force it, in spite of the antinomies, is entirely unjustifiable. 
Russell would doubtless object that he is dealing with logic and epistemol- 
ogy rather than psychology, to which the author replies that there is no 


logic and epistemology independent of psychology. 
Harvey G, TOWNSEND. 


Kants Kritik der reinen Vernunft und die Geschichte der Philosophie. 

Hetnricu Romunpt. Ar. f. G. Ph., XV, 4, pp. 511-532. 

Kant intended his Critigue of Pure Reason asa propadeutic to the critical 
metaphysic, —as laying down the fundamental principles and laws under 
which thought operates and experience is organized. In this sense his 
Critiques differ from previous systems of philosophy. Kant regarded the 
history of philosophy as a Vorgeschichte to his own thought and work. He 
wrote his Pro/egomena not for scholars, ‘‘to whom the history of philosophy 
is their own philosophy.'’ This apparent relegation of the history of phi- 
losophy to the second rank has caused those who claim for it the first place, 
to disparage Kant’s knowledge of the pre-critical philosophy. Yet Kant did 
not undervalue the achievements of his predecessors ; he was a reformer in 
philosophy, and his Cri#igue marked the reorganization of all philosophical 
thought. Starting out from Hume's rather exaggerated limitation of the ra- 
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tional faculty, Kant held to it in so far as he found it justifiable and capable 
of philosophical proof. Three stages in the development of metaphysical 
theory can be marked out. In the first place, we have the consciousness 
of a faculty of knowledge, reaching out to all that is possibly given in per- 
ception and in experience. A second stage consists in the infallible opposi- 
tion to the ‘given’ in perception and in experience: the antithesis of the 
former position, A third attitude, finally, combining greater caution with 
boldness, corresponds to the true abiding position of manin nature. These 
are the three natural steps in Metaphysics as Kant recognized them in the 
history of philosophy no less than in the development of his own thought. 
‘* Philosophy,’’ he writes, ‘‘is a gradual evolution of human reason —to 
be sure, by means of mere concepts.’’ Romundt, following partly in the 
steps of Zeller, traces the development of ancient philosophy from this 
point of view, — from Thales, Anaximander, Anaximenes, and the early 
natural philosophers, through Protagoras, the antithesis of the former, 
scepticism, the sophists, to the thought of Socrates and his successors, 
whose synthesis of inadequately partial philosophical positions was at once 
the reform of old thought and the foundation of a new philosophy. In 
modern philosophy Hume isthe Protagoras: he represents the sceptic 
attitude. With him (as with Protagoras, according to Zeller), philosophy 
had apparently come to a standstill. Kant set the ship of thought which 
had ‘‘run aground upon the strand of scepticism'’’ once more afloat. The 
seeming ‘‘ end of all philosophy,’’ in Protagoras and in Hume, was in both 
cases transcended through a synthetizing, reform-working philosophical 
method, and the consequent establishment of a ‘‘ new"’ philosophy. The 
evolution of Greek thought from Thales to Socrates, as Thesis, Antithesis, 
and Synthesis, illustrates Kant’s Dretstufengesetz for the history of philos- 
ophy. Romundt critcises Zeller’s attitude towards this point of view. 
R. A. TSANOFF. 


Synthetische Urteile als Einhettvon Abhingigen. CAY VON BROCKDORFF. 

V. f. w. Ph., XXXIII, 11, pp. 185-1098. 

The real problem in Kant’s question: ‘‘ How are synthetic judgments 
a priori possible?’ is contained in the Aow. That synthetic judgments 
are possible follows from the very meaning of synthesis, of judgment, of 
possibility. Kant’s own conception of synthetic judgments is famous : 
they are judgments that expand the thought-content of the subject, mean- 
ingful judgments, Erwetterungsurteile. Naturally, every thought process 
involves both synthesis and analysis : the two are necessarily complement- 
ary. Purposiveness in nature is an epistemological postulate. But the 
teleological involves the mechanical, and vice versa; both having their 
limits, unable though we may be to assign those limits properly. Synthesis 
enters here as an equation of non-identicals, not as an identification of 
equalities. The opposition between the teleological and the antiteleo- 
logical can never be transcended : but we can understand its significance, 
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as an opposition of phases of experience, rather than an absolute opposi- 
tion. y’= fx, signifies: y would be equal to x, if it is squared, and if 
p=t. The identity is conditional, not absolute: it depends. Coming 
now to the a friori character of synthetic judgments, — it implies forms 
of thought which necessitate judgments and concepts admittedly non-em- 
pirical. Thus, causality can be an a fosteriori concept, and material for 
judgments @ fosterior?, only for an infinite consciousness. For finite 
minds it is only a presupposition of thought, unifying and rendering intel- 
ligible an otherwise chaotic experience. The same is true of all a prior? 
concepts. The sum-total of experience cannot be embraced in a judgment 
a posterior?. Our particular judgments deal with phases of experience, 
phases that involve differences and antitheses. A process of organization 
characterizes the working of thought : it makes for unity amidst differences : 
this is the essential nature of all synthesis. 
R. A. TSANOFF. 


Zur Analyse der schipferischen Phantaste. RICHARD MULLER-FREIEN- 

FELS. V. f. w. Ph., XXXIII, 3, pp. 312-360. 

It is impossible to resolve the works of genius entirely into the factors of 
age, nationality, environment, etc., as certain positivistic writers have main- 
tained, and yet one can arrive at a general scientific description of the cre- 
ative imagination, differing, as it does, not in kind but only in degree from 
the ordinary productive imagination. It is difficult sharply to differentiate 
this from the reproductive imagination or memory. In general, it may be 
said that the latter is characterized by a larger complex of ideas which are 
recognized as arising from the past, and by a connection with the idea of 
self. While the creative imagination is dependent on memory for its 
material, still it is a memory in which the facts are not given in their 
original connection but have become dissociated from the given complex 
and then associated with a wealth of other ideas. Creation means the 
transformation of the elements of experience by their organization with the 
ideas in the mind of the artist. The laws of association of ideas utterly 
fail to give any actual, causal explanation such as may be of service in 
determining the course of thought, from a knowledge of the present mo- 
ments of consciousness. The subconscious plays a role in the associating 
of ideas which is, doubtless, especially great in the case of the artist. 
Association by resemblance seems to be the most important form. Feel- 
ings are not only an incentive to the activity of the creative imagination 
but also furnish it with an additional source of material. Yet, in order to 
be able to objectify the feeling of love or grief, the artist must already have 
transcended it. It is often urged that it is the ability to express an experi- 
ence in word, color, or tone which distinguishes the creative from the 
ordinary imagination. This is a false conception, since the technique, far 
more than any other of the characteristics, may be acquired by proper 
training. A natural aptitude for expression, no doubt, often accompanies 
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a lively imagination, yet history presents many names of creative genius, 
who never became masters of technique. Creative activity presupposes 
not only mental concentration but also a physical condition, described as 
‘Rausch,’ in which all vital activities are at a maximum, as is manifested 
especially in the rush of blood to the head and quickened pulse and 
breathing. This condition may arise spontaneously, be due to unusual 
emotional experiences or be induced artificially by means of narcotics, per- 
fumes or other odors. It differs only in degree from the ordinary experi- 
ences, in which one seems to transcend the immediate and factual, and 
secures that broader and deeper view of the meaning of life, which gives a 
a feeling of power for the achievement of greater things. This does not 
lead to positive results more frequently, because there is lacking, not only 
the training necessary for the expression of the vision, but also ideas of such 
a character and variety that they may be crystallized into a work of art. 
It is impossible to explain the process by which ideas are transformed and 
organized into art products, not because some mystical or supernatural 
power is at work, but because the factors are too numerous and too com- 
plex to be discovered or evaluated. All of the phenomena, which mani- 
fest themselves in the production of a work of art as well as in the creative 
imagination, are present in the mental life of the ordinary man, only that 
the difficulty of explanation is emphasized in the former case. At no time 
and in no particular are we able to explain actual experience in terms of 
pure psychical causality. The criterion of a work of imagination is not 
that it be something objectively new, which had not hitherto been known 
to anyone, but that it be original to the mind of the particular person. 
Genius is not necessarily characterized by originality, for this is, in a certain 
sense, one-sidedness. It is not those who accidentally maintain an 
advanced point of view, that most serve the cause of progress, but those 
who take that necessary step forward to which the historical development 
leads. 

EDWARD L. SCHAUB. 


Les Théories de f attention. N. VASCHIDE AND R. MEUNIER. Rev. de 

Ph., IX, 8, pp. 119-139. 

The writer tries to explain, criticise and finally reconstruct different 
theories of attention. M. Ribot is taken as the representative of the peri- 
pheral motor and affective theory. According to this theory attention is not 
a faculty, but an intellectual state. It depends upon the previous affective 
state, which respectively can be reduced to a tendency, founded on a con- 
scious or unconscious movement, so that attention, whether spontaneous 
or voluntary, in the last resort is due to motor conditions. Attention for 
him is mono-idea, that is, in the state of attention we cannot have two ideas 
at the same time. Nevertheless, it is preceded by a poly-idea of affective 
state, that is, in the state of affective process we cannot have just one idea. 
The state of attention is always accompanied by many physical manifesta- 
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tions, namely, of vaso-motor phenomena, respiratory phenomena, muscular 
contraction, etc. These accompaniments are taken as the essence of atten- 
tion, not as mere accompaniments. Voluntary attention concerns rather 
exceptional mental facts, in which mental energy is concentrated in a 
certain part of the brain, 

There were many objections raised to this theory. M. Marillier attacks 
it, and believes that attention can be explained by the difference of intensity 
of representations. Not the motor center, but the sensorial center plays the 
essential part in attention. Representations in general have about equal 
intensity, but some of them obtain predominance through very complex 
conditions, such as association, sensibility, dynamogeny of cortical centers, 
etc. There are many cases in which motor centers show a greater im- 
potance than sensorial centers, but in most cases the muscular movements 
are in direct consequence of the other centers. What people call motor 
attention is the adaptation of movements to an act determined. Whena 
motor center is stimulated more strongly than the others the above adapta- 
tion is easily produced. But motor centers and sensorial centers are rather 
independent of each other, and adaptation of this sort can be effected in 
the former. Attention cannot be produced by affective states, because no 
matter what affective process may accompany representations they can 
produce attention. Voluntary attention is simply an attention with the 
struggle of representations. This theory is called the sensorial theory of 
attention. 

Dr. Creibig takes attention for an expression of mind. In the case of 
voluntary attention we can introspect this fact without difficulty. The fact 
that we cannot introspect in the case of spontaneous attention is easily 
explained by the impossibility of long continuation of introspection. M. 
Aars takes up this problem with the same spirit. For the solution of this 
problem the relation between attention and volition is extremely important. 
Now the state of attending is just this relation between the above two. 
These can be called voluntary theories of attention. 

M. Rageot thinks that attention is characterized, not by affective proc- 
esses, but on the contrary by the silence of any affective state. There are 
three ways of reacting to the environment for an organism : simple reflex, 
organic tendency, either hereditary or acquired, and proper attention state. 
Attention is not mono-ideaism, but pre-ideaism, that is, it is a perception 
in its formation. As soon as an excitation is transformed into a move- 
ment or inhibition attention disappears. If the interior factor in a mental 
fact is stronger than the exterior factors it causes attention, while if the con- 
dition is contrary it causes sensation. 

M. Nayrac proposes a central theory of attention. Effort and volition 
are in reality one mental fact. Our brain, considered physiologically, 
cannot stay passive, so that in the above phenomena the central factor 
forms attention. 

The writer concludes by remarking that through these criticisms M. 
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Ribot's motor peripheral theory is entirely invalidated ; for it is true that 
attention is closely connected to affective state, that it seems to be of central 
origin, that it is essentially dynamic, and, last of all, it is not an excep- 
tional mental fact, as M. Ribot maintains, but is the most universal fact 
in mental phenomena. 


T. OKABE. 


Revue Critique de Morale. G. MICHELET. Rev. de Ph., IX, 6, pp. 690 

-711; 9, pp. 289-314. 

After remarking that the tendency of the books and articles of recent 
date treating the subject of morality is to scorn philosophy as a basis, and 
that nevertheless they set up a philosophy of their own, M. Michelet 
proceeds to give a concise account of the ethical systems presented in nine 
different books and to criticise each, 

M. de Lanessan, in Morale naturelle, presents a materialistic ethics. 
For him, matter and motion explain the universe ; nutrition, reproduction, 
and activity are at the bottom of all human and animal motives ; and 
human and animal minds should be treated in psychology as continuous, 
But the comparative psychology of the book, according to Professor Miche- 
let, is too narrow and dogmatic. _ Instincts as well as functions are inherited. 
Moreover, the attitude adopted on moral questions is so radical as to be 
almost shocking. 

M. Bayet, in /’idée de bien, is a sincere iconoclast. He rejects scien- 
tific morality because it is descriptive, not normative. Yet as a moralist, he 
would like to influence events while remaining scientific. As adviser, for 
example, he would indicate the chances of success of any line of conduct. 
M. Bayet is illogical in wishing to aid humanity to reach its goal without 
investigating the legitimacy of that goal. Success implies an ideal, and he 
should be sure that to assist humanity on its way is a justifiable purpose. 

M. Asian, in /'expérience et 1’ invention, emphasizes the need of a new 
rationalistic ethics to meet the decay of faith. As morality cannot be de- 
rived from the theoretical reason, he would unite rationalistic-idealistic with 
sociological ethics. Ideals and individual effort are necessary. But M. 
Aslan is vague, giving no content to his ideal. Following Kant, he has 
forfeited a metaphysic, without which no adequate ideal is possible. 

Esquisses de morale et de sociologie, by M. Eugéne Leroy, is a collection 
of ‘‘ choice bits,’’ not always well selected, from various authors. The 
doctrine presented, that morality is a changing quantity varying with man’s 
social development, the author does not deign to criticise. 

The Pessimisme, feminisme, moralisme, of Mme. Camille Bos, offers a 
study of three important, current problems. The usual pessimism is de- 
rived from the fact that Christianity has led us to hopes which, now dis- 
trusting it, we do not believe capable of fulfillment. Her pessimism arises 
from the belief that Christianity offers the only hope there is, and that this 
is being lost. The spirit of feminism, which may lead to race suicide, 
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appears worst when morally considered. By causing aversion to marriage 
and furthering irregular unions, it may destroy the family. The problems 
of progress and equality are obscure to Mme. Camille Bos because she no 
longer has the illumination of traditional spiritualism. The substitution of 
Maeterlinck's ‘‘ Sagesse '’ for the Bible does not satisfy her, for we seem to 
go to school to the heart and the soul. In desiring to follow the lead of 
Christ implicity she will be joined by many of similar temperament, while 
others will prefer a rational idealism. 

M. Fouillee, in Za morale des idées-forces, offers a system of ethics in 
many points unique. Morality is a subjective study by means of which we 
derive from the consciousness all necessary rules of conduct. We may 
thus obtain an objective ideal, independent of metaphysics. The first 
moral act is the objectification of self-consciousness, which attributes it to 
others. As thought has a universality in its rational aspect, so it has in its 
moral aspect ; and as universality of thought triumphs over particularity, so 
altruism is a stronger ‘dée-force than egoism. From the law of the self-reali- 
zation of ideas, acts are judged by reason as reason, apart from pleasure. 
Here a contrast is offered to sociological ethics and Kantian dualism. But 
the system is weak. The thinking of other minds does not create them nor 
does knowing their existence define duties toward them. Ideas opposed to 
duty may arise and execute themselves, while finally, the ‘‘ supreme per- 
suader’’ has no more power nor sanctity than a supreme doubt. 

La morale rationelle dans ses relations avec la philosophie générale, by 
M. Albert, has for its key-note absolute idealism and universal morality. 
The author is right in adopting both the psychological and metaphysical 
bases of ethics. In statement he is vigorous, consistent, and admirable ; 
in exposition, clear. Still the first part of his work, a critical examination 
of the various systems, is too artificial and cursory to be conclusive. More- 
over, in his historical study of the evolution of morals he attempts, without 
success, to prove that peoples generally tend toward a rationalistic moral- 
ity. He is right, however, in making morality the mainstay of society and 
not its product. But the proof of the morality of the universe from that of 
thought cannot be sustained. 

L’ Ideal moderne, by M. Paul Gaultier, is a sort of apology for the ideals 
of Christianity. Science seems unable to furnish an ethical ideal, while 
metaphysics is shunned. The establishment of an ethical system must be 
by the harmonization of pagan hedonism and Christian idealism. The 
chapter on the primacy of the individual to society is good ; but when M. 
Gaultier would have morality lead to religion and to God, the fact must be 
noted that it can lead to Him only if we suppose Him, for it can give us no 
assurance of His existence. That religion aids morality, however, is cor- 
rectly pointed out, and the work is, on the whole, commendable. 

The pamphlet, Za morale est elle une science, by M. Chollet, can be 
spoken of only in terms of praise. It is analytic and suggestive in char- 
acter, summarizing and criticising ethical theories. In way of positive con- 
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tribution, it indicates that the ideal principle necessary, depends upon ideas 
of man, God, and the world. Social conditions may change the ideal but 
not create or destroy it. The traditional morality,— the Christian,— may 


be applied to any situation for it has eternal elements. 
G. W. PorTER. 


The Ethical Significance of the Idea Theory, J. R.M. Maciver. Mind, 

No. 72, pp. 552-569. 

In this and a succeeding paper, Mr. Maclver announces ‘that he is at- 
tempting to show how a perception of the fundamentally ethical quality of 
Plato's thought explains the rise, the development, and the modification of 
his Idea theory.’’ Indeed it is everywhere recognized that the teleological 
explanation, where possible, is the ultimate explanation. Science, never- 
theless, rightly rejects teleology in its experimental work, but it is far exceed- 
ing its province when it proceeds to deny the ultimate value of such an 
explanation, where, in the experience of our own activity, it is manifestly 
the most complete explanation. With splendid insight, Plato saw that this 
explanation in relation to a purpose is ultimate for knowledge. For him, 
the ethical is by no means secondary. He began by making the good one, 
and ended by making it a//. The ethical claim is primarily for the secur- 
ity of the good, and while it must acknowledge the present reality of evil, it 
denies its right existence and predicts its ultimate annihilation. Logical 
grounds also appear for regarding the concepts of beauty and goodness as 
fundamental. In the first place, other universals cover only a part of the 
nature of that thing to which they are applied. ‘‘An object may hold 
not-white attributes without any diminution of its whiteness, but can it 
hold not-good attributes without having its goodness thereby limited?’’ Sec- 
ondly, as complete knowledge demands comprehension under one concept, 
and as good appears as the all-comprehensive concept, therefore the knowl- 
edge of the good is the completest knowledge of reality. By a careful 
analysis and interpretation of Socrates's own account of his transition from 
the study of phenomenal science to noumenal science (Phado, 976 sq.) 
the author concludes that certainly for Socrates and Plato, the teleological 
explanation is the ultimate principle of all knowledge. ‘‘If we can ex- 
plain the abiding, or the universal, . . . we shall have shown the goodness 
or the reason of the permanent in its permanence, instead of in its tran- 
sient manifestation,— we shall have understood reality." So Plato's Idea- 
system as a coherent whole takes as its basis the principle that whatever we 
know is what it is because that is for the best, and that whatever becomes, 
becomes for the best, in short, that every efficient cause is for the sake of 
a fully rational final cause. Two problems remain,—the problem of 
change and the problem of evil,— and these appear insoluble on the Idea- 
system as so far conceived. A treatment of Plato's consideration of these 


problems is indicated as the theme of the succeeding article. 
GEORGE T. COLMAN, 











NOTES. 


On the 3d day of August last, a short address of congratulation was pre- 
sented to Professor A. Campbell Fraser, of Edinburgh, on the occasion of 
his ninetieth birthday. This was signed by Lord Roseberry, Mr. Balfour, 
Professors A. Pringle-Pattison, Seth, Sorley, President Schurman, and many 
others. The text of the address was as follows : 

We desire to offer you our cordial congratulations on the completion of 
your ninetieth year. During your career, — almost unparalleled in its 
length, — as a teacher of philosophy you have made us your debtors by the 
impulse you have given us to philosophic study, and by your own high 
example of reverent and unceasing meditation on the deepest questions in 
the spiritual life of mankind. You have yourself exemplified Berkeley's 
saying that ‘‘ He that would make a real progress in knowledge must dedi- 
cate his age as well as youth, the later growth as well as first fruits, at the 
altar of Truth.’’ In token of our gratitude for the service which you have 
rendered us by your spoken or written words, or in the intimacy of per- 
sonal friendship, we welcome this opportunity of assuring you of our deep 
esteem and regard, and of the hope which we feel that a strenuous life, 
which has been fruitful of quickening influences to many, may have a 
peaceful eventide. 


The cause of philosophy in America suffered a severe loss in the death 
on November sth, of Dr. William Torrey Harris, former United States 
commissioner of education. His versatility as a scholar is evidenced by 
the fact that, while he was regarded as one of the greatest contemporary 
exponents of Hegel, and as an authority on all matters pertaining to educa- 
tion, he kept in touch with the latest developments in both experimental 
and pure science, and was a sound critic of architecture, sculpture, paint- 
ing, and music. Born in 1835, he was a student at Yale College, and held 
several degrees of that and other institutions, but was never graduated. 
The honorary title of ‘‘ Officer of the Academy’ was decreed to Dr. Har- 
ris by the ‘French government in 1878 for his school reports on exhibition 
at the great exposition, and in 1889 he received the title of ‘‘ Officer of 
Public Instruction’ from the same government. He was also a member 
of the American Philosophical Association at whose meetings he frequently 
read papers. He established at St. Louis, in 1867, the Journal of Specu- 
lative Philosophy, which he conducted for many years. He also edited 
the department of philosophy in Johnson's Encyclopedia, contributing 
himself many of the more important articles. He was the author of 
Introduction to the Study of Philosophy, 1889; The Spiritual Sense of 
Dante's Divina Commedia, 1889 ; Hegel's Logic, a Book on the Genesis of 
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NOTES. II! 


the Categories of the Mind, @890, and of the Psychologic Foundation of 
Education, 1898. 

The ninth annual meeting of the American Philosophical Association 
was held at Yale University, December 27-29. 

The Southern Society for Philosophy and Psychology held its fifth annual 
meeting at Charlotte, N. C., on December 28th in conjunction with the 
Southern Educational Association. 

We give below a list of the articles, etc., in the current philosophical 
periodicals. 

MIND, No. 72: F. H. Bradley, Coherence and Contradiction; /. S. 
Mackenzie, Edward Caird as a Philosophical Teacher; W. 7. Roberts, The 
Problem of Induction and the Doctrine of Formal Cause ; 2. 1. Maclver, 
The Ethical Significance of the Idea Theory ; Discussion ; Critical Notices ; 
New Books ; Philosophical Periodicals ; Notes. 

THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PsycHOLOoGy, XX, 4: LZ. R. Geissler, 
The Measurement of Attention; W. H. Pyle, An Experimental Study of 
Expectation; £. B. Huey, The International Congress of Psychology ; 
Psychological Literature ; Book Notes. 

THE PsYCHOLOGICAL Review, XVI, 6: H. 7. Woolley, Some Experi- 
ments on the Color Perceptions of an Infant and their Interpretation ; £. 
B. Holt, On Ocular Nystagmus and the Localization of Sensory Data 
during Dizziness; F. G. Henke and M. W. Eddy, Mental Diagnosis by 
the Association Reaction Method; 2. &. Breese, Binocular Rivalry ; £. 
A. McC. Gamble, Minor Studies from the Psychological Laboratory of 
Wellesley College ; Discussion. 


THE PsYCHOLOGICAL BULLETIN, VI, 10: Hugo Miinsterberg, The Oppo- 
nents of External Values; G. A. Tawney, Kinds of Value or Consistency ; 
Psychological Literature ; Books Received ; Notes and News. 

VI, 11: Margaret F. Washburn, The Physiological Basis of Relational 
Processes ; Psychological Literature ; Reports and Discussions ; Books 
Received ; Notes and News. 

THe Monist, XIX, 4: A. Schinz, Jean Jacques Rousseau, A Fore- 
runner of Pragmatism ; Augo de Vries, Fertilization and Hybridization ; 
B. C. H. Harvey, The Nature of Vital Processes according to Rignano ; 
C. A. Lane, Montgomery's Philosophy of Vital Organization ; Criticisms 
and Discussions ; Book Reviews and Notes. 

THE JOURNAL OF PHILOSOPHY, PSYCHOLOGY, AND SCIENTIFIC METHODS, 
VI, 21: W. P. Montague, May a Realist be a Pragmatist? 1V; W~. 7. Bush, 
The Sources of Logic ; Discussion ; Reviews and Abstracts of Literature ; 
Journals and New Books ; Notes and News. 

VI, 22: B. C. Ewer, Paradoxes in Natural Realism; ™. B. P thin, 
Some Neglected Paradoxes in Visual Space ; Reviews and Abstracts of 
Literature ; Journals and New Books ; Notes and News. 
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VI, 23: &. W. Sellars, Space; H. L. Hollingworth, The Perceptual 
Basis for Judgments of Extent; Discussion; Reviews and Abstracts of 
Literature ; Journals and New Books ; Notes and News. 

VI, 24: W. B. Pitkin, Some Neglected Paradoxes of Visual Space, II ; 
Discussion ; Reviews and Abstracts of Literature; Journals and New 
Books ; Notes and News. 

ARCHIV FUR GESCHICHTE DER PHILOSOPHIE, XVI, 1: Z. Rodin, Sur la 
conception aristotélicienne de la causalité ; R. Adam, Uber die platonischen 
Briefe ; 2. Stiide, Plato als politisch-padagogischer Denker ; £. Loew, Ein 
Beitrag zu Heraklits Frg. 67 und 4a; 7 H. Jensen, Demokrit und Platon ; 
Chr. D. Phlaum, Der Geist Hegels in Italien ; A. Levy, Spinozas Bildnis ; 
Die neuesten Erscheinungen auf dem Gebiete der Geschichte der Philo- 
sophie ; Historische Abhandlungen in der Zeitschriften; Eingegangene 
Biicher. 

VIERTELJAHRSSCHRIFT FUR WISSENSCHAFTLICHE PHILOSOPHIE, XXXIII, 
3: Friedrich Kuntze, Die Electronentheorie der Briider Hermann und 
Robert Grassmann; Pau/ Rohland, Uber einige Beziehungen zwischen 
Naturwissenschaft und Naturphilosophie; &. Afiiller-Freienfels, Zur 
Analyse d. schépferischen Phantasie; /Fau/ Barth, Die Geschichte der 
Erziehung in soziologischer Beleuchtung ; Besprechungen ; Philosophische 
und soziologische Zeitschriften. 

ZEITSCHRIFT FUR PsycHoLocteE, LIII, 4.u. 5: A. von Sybel, Uber das 
Zusammenwirken verschiedener Sinnesgebiete bei Gedachtnisleistungen ; 
F. M. Urban, Uber die bei Durchgangsbeobachtungen auftretende Dezi- 
malgleichtung ; Literaturbericht. 

LIII, 6: G. Heymans, Untersuchungen iiber psychische Hemmung ; 
Literaturbericht. . 

LIV, 1 u. 2: F. Aillebrand, Die Heterophorie und das Gesetz der iden- 
tischen Sehrichtungen ; 2. Aine, Ein Beitrag iiber die sogenannten Ver- 
gleichungen Ubermerklicher Empfindungsunterschiede ; R. Miiller-Freien- 
Jels, Die Assoziativen Factoren im Asthetischen Geniessen ; A. Schiiss/er, 
Uber die Verschmelzung von Schallreizen ; Literaturbericht. 

RevvE PHILOsopHIgueE, XXXIV, 10: A. Rey, Le Vie congrés inter- 
national de psychologie ; Z. Arréat, Esthétique et sociologie ; Z. d' O/i- 
veira, La philosophie Néerlandaise ; Revue générale ; Analyses et comptes 
rendus. 

XXXIV, 11: F. 4 Dantec, Le dégradation de |'énergie et le point de 
vue humain; Dr. Dromard, Le dilettantisme sentimental; Z. Dugas, 
Mes souvenirs affectifs d'enfant ; Analyses et comptes rendus ; Revue des 
périodiques étrangers. 

REVUE DE PHILOSOPHIQUE, IX, 10: S. Belmond, La perfection de Dieu 
d’aprés Duns Scot; A. Véronnet, L’atome nécessaire ; 47. Baelen, Le 
mécanisme moniste de Taine ; Congrés; Discussion ; Analyses et comptes 
rendus ; Périodiques ; Enseignement philosophique. 





